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Background for graceful living 


Sundour fine furnishing fabrics 


MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS LTD CARLISLE 
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For over half a century 








STATE EXPRESS se) 
have maintained their 


reputation as the best 






cigarettes in the world 
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ls your powder-tone right ? 


SO many women choose at random and look flushed or sallow in con- 


sequence. Now that Yardley are again making their powder in nine 


Try patting it into your Yardley Make-up Base with a firm hand and see 


how lastingly it clings ! Remember, an excellent tonic for your skin is ex- 


YARDLEY 








shades there’s no excuse for carelessness. Do please get the right one | 
and do yourself justice. Another thing ; do you fluff your powder on? | 


pert treatment in the Yardley Beauty Salon at 33 Old Bond Street London W! | 





MADE IN ENG) ayy 


TESCAN 


sabel 


INSIDE YOUR 












BEAVER LAMB FUR COAT 


... confirms your good judgment and 
taste, is your guarantee that only the very 
finest of matched skins — soft, lustrous, 
long-wearing skins — have been used in 


the fur coat of your choice. 


REMEMBER: Only the better Beaver Lamb 


fur skin coats carry the Tescan label. 





TESCAN LIMITED, ROYAL OAK WORKS, 1 5, LAMB WALK, 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.1l. CABLES: COLFURDYE, 
LONDON. TELEPHONE : HOP 1845. 
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The Smiths 








fully automatic conirol, separately heated plate warming drawer, 
special device for simmering, easy to clean—all designed in a 


thoroughly modern cheerful exterior 





Ask for particulars 
from your Electricity 
supply Showrooms 
or Electrical Retailer 


ELECTRIC 
COOKERS 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM & BRANCHES 
A @) COMPANY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS BY APPOINTMENT TO HER LATE 
MAJESTY ._ KING GEORGE VI MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 





G B. Kent and Sons Lid. 
Brushmakers 


B eauty Secret. 


The majority of women have the 
mistaken idea that if you brush a per- 
manent or natural wave it is likely to 
straighten it and spoil the “set”. 
Leading hairdressers in England and ire 3 
U.S. know that the more you brush a WEAN KENT, famous 
permanent or natural wave the longer 7) English Screen star,agrees— 
4 shies  Kent-Cosby “Allure” per- 
it will last and the more it improves fumed hairbrush improves and 
the - and gives a glossy finish to "’autifes the hair. 
the “‘s 


ieee brush now ilable at 
leading Chemists, lacetiecsene and Stores. 










(of the F. Arthur 
Rank Organisation) 
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‘ 
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Mui & 

PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 

Brushes Coauty and _ fregrance 
ute your / 


PERFUME PAD 

@ REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 

@ HANDLEBACK 
NEVER SPOILT 
BY WATER 

@ ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS AT 

BRUSH BASE 


G. B. KENT & SONS LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
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frees teeth from 

ACID-LADEN FILM 

that often causes 
decay 


brilliantly clean. Brush your teeth 
thoroughly with Pepsodent TWICE 
every day. See your dentist TWICE 
every year. 
Regular inspection and super- 
cleansing, alone, can guard the 
precious whiteness of your teeth. 
safely loosen, emulsify, and 


Pepsod 

wash away dingy film and epso ent 

stains, leaving your teeth CONTAINING EXCLUSIVE IRIUM 
Standard size 1/41. Double Family size 2/3d. 


HOW ? When teeth are gleam- 
ing, white, polished — clogging 
film cannot shelter acid-forming 
microbes that lodge in tiny crevices 
and may start decay. Film cannot 
formon teeth kept sparkling white. 
ONLY Pepsodent contains 
Irium, which will gently and 





(Pp 131-928-55), 














When you are buying a new mattress or upholstered 
suite, look for the Curled Hair tag. It is your 
guarantee that the unseen filling is as good as 
the visible appearance of the furniture. Curled 
Hair is the best, most hygienic and durable filling. 


Insist on ‘Curled Hair’ for comfort & economy 


>. 
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°A NATIONAL 
SAVING 











* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Ten minutes in 
South America is worth a month 
of correspondence 


Your men can be there over the week-end... 


N THESE DAYS when South 
American markets have to be 
not only captured, but also held, 
it is more than ever necessary for 
your salesmen and service engi- 





Fast and frequent services also to Natal, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baranquilla 
and the West Indies. 


EXPORT BY AIR, too, and en- 
sure that your goods arrive 


e | cana tae iain -menadiaah manent factory-fresh in the hard cyrrency 
FROM with your South American custo- markets of Latin America. 
YOUR | mers. British South American . . . 
RETAILER | Airways enable them to do this One ton each—by air! 
| with the least possible expenditure | Many business men still instinc- 
| of time, as this table shows: tively regard air cargo services as 
| pemientes Fite a ee being suitable only for light pack- 
» sical Single Return | apes, B.S.A.A. recently carried 
Rio de janeiro “4 33 hrs. £171 £307 h A ° . t 
| Buenos Aires 3 S8thrs. £192 €345 | tO South America a consignmen 
| Santiago 2 61 hrs. €208 £374 | of four turbine parts weighing 
=e . ; Subject to alteration a ton each, 
‘Shoe & Book | An 
ood UY 
| Businets . 
KAA _ BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
WM. PATON LTD. By nn a eet or oe 
9, Street, London, W.1 ( 7232 reight. 
JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND | Albemarie Street Regent ) for freight 
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Its o Maengon 





Maerain RAINCOATS are stocked 
by Maenson Agents, usually the best 


Men’s Shop in your town. 


The 


are exceptionally fine garments, well 
worth asking for by name—Maerain. 








GOOD NEWS Learn the *French they 
| in France 





Orders can now be accepted for limited 
quantities of the following pre-war brands 


of Harvey's Sherries. 


CLUB AMONTILLADO, 
MERIENDA, pale dry, 
FINO, light pale dry, 
GOLDEN, 

ANITA, light brown, 


at the controlled price of 20/- per bottle. 
Cases will be charged and allowed for | 
Unfortunately Bristol | 


when returned. 


Milk and Bristol Cream will not be 


able until the import restrictions are 


entirely withdrawn. 


HARVEY 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS 


Lipe a Bristol 7 


FOUNDED 1796 


Wine Merchants to His Majesty the King |4 
London Office : 40, King St., St. James's, S.W.1 | 1 


| speak 
| No textbook can teach you 
| to speak a foreign language, 
| corsectly. To do that you 
| must hear the rhythm, the 
| lilt, the everyday speech of 
{ordinary people. Lingua- 
phone teaches you by this 
| quick, thorough, effortless 
| method. In half the usual 
| time, it enables you to speak, 
| read and write the language 
|—and above all—to under- 
| stand it when spoken. There is no formal learning. From the start you are 
| thrown into the conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, the café and 
the plage. Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few 
months you can express yourself freely in the language 
of your choice. Find out all about this unique modern 
method of language learning. Post the coupon below. 
(Unsealed envelope 1d. stamp.) Full particulars will be 
sent by return. 


_ LINGUAPHONE ror tanguaces 





avail- | 


ee ee eee ee 


a 

9 | 1 &__ OR ANY OF (Dept. H.8) 4 
\4 THESE LANCUACES me i 

| * GERMAN [_] SPANISH [_] Name : 
| 1 yravian () russian{] | (Block Caps) t 
LTD |1 Otherlanguage Address . J 
j ' 
| 1 Put across against the To the Linguaphopé institute (Dept. H.8), i 


languageand giveyour L inguaphone Ho@se, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. | 


Sei ar Seeing. Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 4 
ee Linguaphone and details of the Week's Free Trial Offer. 


a a eo eee ea an anes ae Oo ae ae =— = = = = ' 















Ensure 
Maximum 
Mileage 


lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 
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~ “20 questions” 


for the backroom boys... 


Movement for pressure change ? 

Packless gland to seal spindle in high vacua? 
Reservoir to accept liquid expansion? Dash- 

pot or delay device? Barometric measure- 
| ment or control? Pressurised coupling where 
| vibration or movement is present? Dust seal 
| to preventingress of dirt? Pressure reducing 
| valves? Hydraulic transmission? Distance 
! 


| IS [IT Automatic coolant regulation ? ris a> 
| oe 
| AN 


Pes 
COUPLING 








thermostatic control? Low torque flexible 
coupling? Pressure sealed rocking move- MOVEMENT FOR 
ment? Pressurised rotating shaft seals? COEEEURS CHANGES 
Aircraft pressurised cabin control ? Refriger- 
ation expansion valves? Thermostatic Steam 
Traps? Pressure amplifiers? Differential 
pressure measurement? Thermostatic oper- 


| 
| ation of louvre or damper? ROCKING MOVEMENT 








The Clix SURREY Micro-Break A.C. Switch 
Here is the modern switch for the modern home, designed to * = 
grace any decorative scheme. It is noiseless, reliable, and will give | 

; | THE ANSWER Is e « « Seamless, one-piece, metal 


a lifetime of use. Available in a range to suit all purposes, and in sags ; : ¢ 
pastel shades of cream, green, blue, pink and standard brown. Ask | bellows combining the _ apoagten of a compression epring ohte 
aii ‘ : withstand repeated flexing, a packless gland andacontainer which 
your electrician to fit them. They are in stock at all the leading | can be hermetically sealed. Made by a process unique in this 
wholesalers. country; no thicker than paper (the walls range from 4/1000” to 
7/1000”), they are tough, resilient, with a uniformity of life, per- 
formance and reliability in operation unobtainable by any other 
method. Write for List No. K800-1. 


One of the new Surrey designs 


THE GENERAL ACCESSORIES CO. LTD. | 

21 BRUTON STREET, LONDON, wW.I | Drayton Hydroflex METAL BELLOWS 
| 
} 
| 








DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT CO. LTD., WEST DRAYTON, MIDDX. 



















SISALKRAFT for 


Spare your 
WEATHER-proofing P ¥ 


Friends 


LAs? | the task of acting as Executors of 










4 WILL your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
Alen consent to act, they may predecease 
you. The better way is to appoint 
the Trustee Department of the 
Norwich Union, which offers an 
excellent service at unusually low 
fees. For acting as Executor only, 
the charge is 4/-% of the gross estate 
(minimum fee £15). Correspond- 
ingly light fees are charged for the 
continuing duties of Trustee. | 


ON NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
™ Trustee Dept.: 6/32, Surrey St., NOR WICH, Norfolk 









i Photoby permission 
of the Government 
of the Falkland 
Islands. 











HE choice of SISALKRAFT for lining build- 
ings in the Antarctic (Falkland Islands 






Dependencies Survey, 1946-7) strengthens its 
claim to be THE SUPREME BUILDING 
PAPER. Restricted in supply but ample in 


performance. Technical information available. 







ei | 





i 
! Po ty Without obligation you may send a copy of | 
1 your ‘ Executor and Trustee’ leaflet to: ! 
! Send this coupon, 
or write, for a us , 
Trade Mark ! copy of the leaflet - 







which gives full 
I details of this Address 
1 helpful but in- 
| expensive service. 


I 
! 
1 
! 
———————————— I 
J.H.SANKEY & SON. L™® (ws f 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel.: HOL, 6949(20 lines), "Grams; BRICKWORK, ESTRAND, LONDON, 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. The King 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


o, Fo 5®, 
PD 
%, Poa® 
050 eee 


: Sp rey ¢ 
& BUY ANTIQUE or MODERN % 
% ARTICLES of . . . -% 
< JEWELLERY 5 
% GOLD $ 
% SILVER = 


2, 
5 
2, 

ooo 


CHINA & GLASS 


3 & 
‘S LEATHER GOODS , 4 
& (in new condition) 5 
= = 
* Prices are high. Asprey, a % 
« famous House, will gladly send 
a representative where the 
*¢ quantity is too great to send 5 
& : “ 
¢ by registered post or rail. & 
Please send parcels or, letters 
<. to address below. 2 
% ‘Telephone enquiries to = 
& Regent 6767, extension 40. & 


Fate a® 
oeseee 
Po c%ee®, 

ooleeleeles, 


ASPREY & CO. LTD. 


2, 
> 

o 

e 


= 165/8 NEW BOND ST. & 
z LONDON, W.| = 


©, 0. %, S. © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © 
Omer oe ee 00,00 0000 06,0000 08 00 00 00,04, 00,00 00 00 ooo 








Ask for 


NICHOLSON 
GIN 


{tne PUREST MADE 



































Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 













unter Cognac 


Brandy & 
‘BES’ 


exces 























Ideal for Town and Country Homes—that 

odd Shopping run—a tour of an Estate— 

the casual call and a hundred-and-one 

daily uses. 

Equipped with 125 c.c. Villiers Two-Stroke ‘ 
Engine, 3-speed gear box, hand and foot 

brake, 100 m.p.g., comfortable seating and Z “ 


maximum weather protection. AE 
Obtainable from all authorized Swallow 
Dealers. 


SWALLOW COACHBUILDING COMPANY (1935) LIMITED 
THE AIRPORT: WALSALL’ ENGLAND 








Dp roduction pueee.. for the Connoisseur 


sas sauce «Oot: fine Radiograms 


Produced by craftsmen for the enjoyment 
of those who can afford the finest, this 
high quality Radiogram by Peto Scott is 
a faithful replica of a Queen Anne period 
cabinet. Styled in magnificent walnut 
with carved veneer panelling, the instru- 
ment is at once a handsome reproduction 
piece and a radiogram of the very highest 
quality with every modern refinement. 


Price £254.18. 4 


including purchase tax. 


ETO SCOTT 


Peto Scott Electrical Instruments Ltd., Addlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey , 
Telephone: Weybridge 4271 
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TRY 
Angostura 


with RUM 
and Limejuice 
also with 
@ All Cocktails 
@ Gin & Lime 
e@ Fruit Drinks 


@ Hot Milk 
@ Sherry 


Try Angostura with YOUR 
favourite drink and with those 
mentioned above and note the 
difference ! 


AnGO5TUpa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 


Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 
61, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 











FOR DOUBLE VALUE HOLIDAYS! 
Ideal for autumn and winter vacation or 
residence. Spa establishment open all 
the year round. Booklet free from Spa 
Manager, Dept. 11, Pump Room, 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
















| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| Packed in boxes of 50, 
post free 


Imported 
72/6 


direct from 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
| 37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invite enquiries 
for imported Wines 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 
Fino = 
SHERRY | 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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May we remind you that the.COLAS Service 
Organisation is able to contract for the 
construction maintenance and repair of 
footpaths, carriazeways, drives, etc. 


Dury \ix3 


COLAS 









attention. 












ar Re 
OSE Hs SOM 


This garden path surfaced with 
is resistant to wear and 
weather and will last for years without 
COLAS is applied cold, can 
be laid in almost any weather, and needs 
no special apparatus or skilled labour. 
Coloured chippings can be used for the 
final coat. Long-lasting — clean and dust- 
free — inexpensive — COLAS suits any job 
from a garden path to a public highway. 


COLAS EMULSION 


THE SURFACE THAT CAN TAKE I!T 
























Look for the 


watermark 





in every sheet 








have on hand! 


A 





good to 


ia: 


PRESTOBAND 


The Antiseptic Self-Adhesive Bandage 
STICKS TO ITSELF—BUT NOT TO THE SKIN 


5d., 6d. & I/- at all chemists 


e 
Sole Distributors: 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 
@6 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.I 


A Product of Vernon & Co.Ltd., Preston, Lancs. 











Saracen—a quiet shoe 
with an air of careless ease—for business types 


who like to take their duties gladly. 


(thuuvely’s fameus English shoes 


made by Church’s of Northampton 














9 
IT MUST BE FORD S, OF COURSE 
QQ 


You can tell it by its attractive colours 


In 24 colours .. . At all good Stationers 
| T. B. FORD LTD., 


LOUDWATER, BUCKS 


8F/4 





Your Hair Brush 
(rebristled ~ 


1 specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 











(Dept. L.), 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 














RARE 
IN QUALITY 


EXQUISITE 
IN STYLE 









By Appointment 
Wine & Spirit Merchants 
toH.M. The King 


HILL THOMSON & 
co. LTD. 
EDINBURCH 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


0, LD. 


Ret. 783 
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You can see at a glance the advan- 
tages of full vision cooking in this 
modern Vulcan Cooker. Select your 
heat with the thumb control regula- 
tor — and ‘ watch results’. Popular 
plinth model shown has closing cover 
plate, another advantage of the 


Vulcan 


BEVELATIOn yp cas 


VULCAM STOVE CO. LTO., EXETER 


COOKING 





DUNLOPILLO 


The orginal LATEX FOAM MATTRESS 


SILL 













NOW OBTAINABLE FROM 
YOUR FURNISHERS WITHOUT 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATES 


Specimen Prices 
4” ceep by 6’ or 6’ 3” long, 3’ width £11 9 
4’ 6” width £17 4 2 
including Purchase Tax 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Dunlopillo Division (Dept. P ), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9. 
London: 19-20 New Bond Street, W.1. 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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‘and Mummy says 


Crosse + Blackwells- 
nothing else will do” 


OXTAIL, MOCK TURTLE, MULLIGATAWNY, MEAT, 
KIDNEY, TOMATO, CREAM OF MUSHROOM 














Finest Quality 


Biscutts 


MCVITIE & PRICE LIMITED: EDINBURGH: LONDON : MANCHESTER 
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Charivaria 


Ir is estimated that 13,000 tons of coal are being 
flown into Berlin weekly. Not enough cigarettes are 
being flown in, however, to pay for it. 


° ° 


One of the signs of change in Britain to-day is that 
dinner, instead of being preceded by the customary wash 
and brush-up, is now followed by the inevitable brush and 

wash-up. 
° ° 


Party line telephone sub- 
scribers, it is pointed out, 
can hear each other’s con- 
versation. Even, we under- 
stand, if they ring each 
other up. 

° fo) 


Coal, we read, is now to 
be graded as high quality, 
second quality, and low 
quality. Anything left over 
will be distributed as before 
by the coal merchants. 





o ° 


Eire has signed a trade agreement with Holland. The 


wording contained several concessions to interpreters. 
° ° 


g No Offence Meant. 


“ Hop-pickinc—I would be pleased to hear from old and new 
Baskets who intend coming this year.” 
Advt. in 


° °o 


“The Faversham News.” 


An enterprising dentist, we hear, has installed a radio 
loudspeaker in his waiting-room. His more elderly patients 
will appreciate renewing acquaintance with Hast Lynne and 
The Belle of New York. 




















“Their mother is taking a course in child spychology in Canada.” 
’ . Evening paper. 
Hasn’t she left it a little late? — 
° ° 7 


In America a man sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
was allowed to serve the term on Saturdays and Sundays 
to avoid interference with his work. In this country it 
would also mean that he wouldn’t have to give up his 
ration-book. 


o °o 


Very Low Comedians 
“For Sate. For SAte. 
100 Gross Comics.” 
Advt. in “The World’s Fair.” 


° ° 


The report by a cor- 
respondent that one of 
his fowls recently laid an 
egg only half an inch in 
diameter is taken as an 
indication that British 
poultry are beginning to 
relate their output to the 
bacon ration. 





° Oo 


‘““When the esplanade pavilion, Burnham-on-Sea was broken into 
early to-day a revolver holster was taken but the revolver and blank 
cartridges it contained were left behind. Two pairs of shoes and two 
pairs of trousers used by the resident concert party in their stage 
work were taken, and an attaché case. The men’s dressing room 

was ransacked. 

Cost of producing butter has risen twopence a pound since the 
last contract was made.”—Gloucestershire paper. 


Just a coincidence, we course. 
° ° 


A London bus, we are told, can be overhauled in less than 
a day. Most people, however, prefer to wait for the next. 
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Be Thankful for Small Brumbies. 


People who live near the New Forest and forget to 

shut their gates at night have found before now that 
even quite a small horse is too big to be comfortable in a 
moderate-sized plot. This is because he is clumsy with 
his feet and too apt to move off sideways into the asparagus 
bed when alarmed by the sound of breaking flower-pots. 
Worse, very few horses keep their heads at all well when 
the owner comes out to see what is going on. I have known 
them stand quite qujetly pulling at chrysanthemum tops, 
with their back feet in a cucumber-frame and their front 
feet in a box of seedlings, and then at the first sight of a 
dressing-gown go off at a tearing pace right down a border 
of summer dahlias. They seem to lose all sense of pro- 
portion. This is why the words “Listen! Isn’t that a 
horse in the garden?” spoken as they generally are by 
sleepy wives to flower-lovers in the early hours of the 
morning, have such a ring of doom about them. 

Clop-clép clop-clop cloppety-clop clop-clop cloppety-crrrash. 

The lady is right. There is a horse in the garden. 

Now read this, from page 971 of Whitaker's Almanack, 
1948: “In April (of 1947) it was reported from Adelaide 
that thousands of wild horses, donkeys and camels were 
devastating great areas of the far northern part of South 
Australia and south-western Queensland. Mr. Brooks, a 
prominent pastoralist, who is the owner of three large 
stations, stated that the brumbies (wild horses) were 
becoming a national problem, because they multiplied at 
such an alarming rate during the war through the absence 
of men to keep them in check. Some owners x 

If anybody thinks it is a bit late in the day to bring this 
up let him remember that it takes time for a conscientious 
reader of the Almanack to reach page 971. It is no good 
rushing the earlier sections if one wants to be clear about 
the salary of the Adviser on Clay Blocks to the Ministry of 
Works, shall we say. Let those who have by heart the 
names of the thirty-nine Assistant Principal Clerks in the 
office of Speeial Commissioners of Income Tax at Llandudno 
be the first to cast a stone. Right? 

“Some owners had abandoned their holdings where the 
pests were uncontrollable. On one of his stations alone 
about five thousand brumbies had been shot, and the dingoes 
were nearly as bad.” 

The italics are mine, and I don’t grudge them. I call 
that a very large number of brumbies indeed for a single 
station. And I draw attention to it, not to belittle the 
troubles of Mr. Brooks nor to make light of what must be 
a grim enough problem for Australians in those areas, but 
simply in the hope of encouraging people over here who 
have a horse in their garden at this moment to take a more 
balanced view of the catastrophe. 

Mr. Brooks, I imagine, told that there was a horse in his 
garden, would roll over and go to sleep again. It is only 
when somebody taps him on the shoulder with a “Listen! 
Isn’t that five or six hundred brumbies in the station?” 
that he reaches for his bedroom-slippers and his gun. 

Croppety-calumpty No. I am not going to try to 
reproduce the depressing rumble made by thousands of 
hooves on young spring cabbages, the lighter thud-thud 
of wild donkeys, the angry squeals of camels entangled in 
rambler roses, and, over all, the sharp insistent bark of 
innumerable dingoes. A page of small type would hardly 
suffice to do justice to all the undertones and overtones, the 
pitiless munching of Michaelmas daisies, the scrape of 
humps on greenhouse roofs, the suswrrus of padded feet 
over distant compost heaps. Besides, my facts may be 
wrong. I may be told that Michaelmas daisies don’t grow 


HORSE can be a nuisance in a half-acre garden. 








in the northern parts of South Australia. Some busybody 
may write to say that prominent pastoralists have no use 
for greenhouses. 

The details don’t matter. In fact, I dare say, these are 
sheep-stations, and the brumbies are a nuisance because 
they eat the grass before the sheep can get at it. This 
would worry the sheep, and so would the dingoes. Donkeys 
and camels would be objected to on general grounds. The 
point to note is not so much what these animals do as how 
many of them have to do it before anybody in Australia 
thinks of making a fuss. Over here, if a pony breaks in 
twice in a twelvemonth, the householder is more than 
likely to talk angrily of ‘‘these beasts” being “quite out of 
control.” Mr. Brooks, it is true, complains of having had 
to dispose of five thousand on one of his stations, but he 
doesn’t speak of the situation there as uncontrollable. He 
reserves that word for less lucky neighbours, ex-neighbours, 
rather, on whose stations the brumbies were really thick 
on the ground. It is a fair assumption that no Australian 
would dream of abandoning his holding until he just 
literally couldn’t get the front door open for horses. 

There is a lesson here for those of us who left the gate 
unlatched last night. When we hear the familiar clip-clop, 
clippety-clop, let’s not panic. Let’s turn over and go to 
sleep again, thanking our stars that, even if there is a horse 
in the garden, at least the dingoes aren’t nearly as bad. 

F. E. 
° ° 


Unrational 


HY I yearn 
For a return 
To the spacious old days— 
Not the good old days, 
The spacious old days— 
Is that the word “spacious”’ stresses quantity 
Rather than quality. 


I am not interested in quality ; in a wafer of peacock’s breast, 

In nine drops of elixir, in the tongue of a lark cooled in snow, 

In thrice-distilled attars, in orchids, in créme de la créme, 

And all the rest. 

No. 

Give me a butt of Malmsey, a surfeit of lampreys, an ox, 
roasted whole; 

Stay me with flagons, show me a pipe of Madeira, a Great 
Bed of Ware, 

A hogshead of something, a barrel of butter, a cellar of coal; 

a 

Tons... 


But the astonishing fact 

Is that given these masses I don’t want to act; 

I mean I’m content 

That somebody else should be drowned, or eat more than 
he’s able, ; 

Or sleep twelve in a bed, or have steers on the dining-room 
table, 

Or pay for a pipe of Madeira, whatever that meant. 


All I need, all I claim, 

Is the feeling that somehow, somewhere, 

There are things running over, en masse, in the bulk, 
unequated, excessive, unportioned, unchiselled, un- 
pittanced, undoled. 


You have been told! JUSTIN. 
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IT NEVER FAILS. 








YANACER 
PRIVATE 


“May I have the afternoon off, sir? 


LL I wanted was some of those 
little things that you stick into 
photograph albums and _ into 

which you stick photographs—the 
corners of the photographs, if you see 
whatI mean. I had no idea what they 
were called, but I knew what I wanted 
and I was determined to get them, the 
more determined with each refusal 
from surprised, amused, compassionate, 
sardonic or suspicious retailers. I began 
my search in a palatial stationer’s, piled 
to the ceiling with all manner of un- 
obtainable delights, and said casually: 
“T want some of those little things. . .” 

The man listened patiently and did 
not attempt to interrupt my detailed 
description. 

“No,” hesaid. “ You won’t get those. 
Nowhere. Haven't seem ’em for 
years.” 

“T see,” I replied, giving him a look 
which said as plain as could be that he 








The Little Things 


was wrong, that he did not work for a 
very good firm, that if he had not seen 
any for years he must be blind, and, 
finally, that I would buy a couple of 
dozen in the next stationer’s that I 
visited. 

He looked politely back, conscious 
of an easy victory. 

The details of the search that 
followed are long and hot and weari- 
some, varied only by the reactions of 
the men and women who refused me. 
Some of course had tired of plain 
refusals after a long day and tried to 
sell me adhesive jam-pot covers, or 
even paper-clips. Others said how 
funny it was that somebody else had 
asked for them only a week ago. Some, 
in need of exercise, went to look ; others 
were expecting some in towards the 
end of the week. 

As the day drew to its shopping 
close my head was probably lowered a 
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My grandmother wants me to get her some cigarettes.” 


little as I entered the shops, and I 
noticed a stiffening of assistants behind 
their barricades, and anxious glances 
to right and left to make sure that 
nothing unobtainable was showing. 
But I was nothing daunted. I have 
a theory that if you look long enough 
for something silly enough you will 
eventually find it. And I also possess a 
character that will not take “no” for 
an answer (I refer of course to my dear 
wife). ; 
Finally I edged my way into a shop 
almost as the doors closed, and found 
myself face to face with a huge and 
hostile than. I wanted whatever they 
were called; he, on the other hand, 
wanted to go home. So we stood for a 
space and glared at each other. 
“Have you any of those little 
things?”’ I asked in a low voice. 
‘““Photo-corners?”’ he said. “How 
many would you like?” 
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RT BATTLER was a small dark 
man who would look quite 
personable when he had shaved. 

That would not be until the early 
evening. Now, as he conducted the 
rehearsal with one pointed shoe on the 
edge of the band-stand, confronting the 
pale and sullen Chalky, he looked tired 
and worried. 

“We got to play it,” he said. 
“They ’re beginning to ask for it.” 
And he waved the flimsy sheet of 
music irritably. 

“Play it, then.” Chalky, arranging 
the twin vents of his double-breasted 
sports-coat with care, sat down sulkily 
on one of the gilt chairs. 

“Mind my reed,” said the saxophone- 
player in the next chair, shooting out 
a protecting hand. 

“And we got to have a vocal,” said 
Art. “It’s a vocal number.” 

Chalky chose to pursue his con- 
versation with the saxophone-player. 
“What’s your mouthpiece-cap for?” 
he demanded. 

‘Never you mind about mouthpiece- 
caps,” said the other. ‘Reeds isn’t a 
tanner apiece no longer.” 

A fat man, youngish, who was gum- 
ming a tiny fragment of cork among 
the keys of his clarinet, said, “‘ Reeds. 
Why, used to get them at Jake’s 
one-and-nine for six, on a card.” 

“Ah, gob-sticks!” said the saxo- 
phone-player. He curled his lip at the 
clarinet and flicked the gleaming bell 
of his own instrument with a check 
duster. 

“But, Chalky,” said Art, “it’s no 
use playing it without a vocal. The 
vocal makes it, don’t it, boys?” 

The small group on the stand 
muttered agreement, and the drummer 
beat out a stale phrase on the side- 
drum and shouted, “Let’s get on with 
it, Art.” 

Art said “It’s Chalky.” 

“Get on with it, Chalky,” said the 
drummer, and tested the foot-pedal of 
his bass drum once or twice with a 
flat, muffled beat. 

The pale young man still said 
nothing, wearing an expression of 
fixed sulkiness. He got out a small 
comb and ran it absently through his 
hair. The man with the clarinet began 
to sing meaningly, “Ti-ime on my 
ha-ands.. .” 

“All right, all right,” Art said 
coldly. “We ain’t that bad stuck for a 
singer.” He removed his foot from the 
platform and took a quick exasperated 
turn into the ballroom and back. A 
waiter entered jauntily from the far 
end of the room and crossed to a stack 


> 


Full of Birds’ Cries 


of ash-trays which he began to polish 
briskly on the lining of his coat tails. 
“Morning Art, Chalky, boys,” he said. 
The pianist, lifting his head out of the 
piano’s bass notes, called out, “Hey, I 
thought you said there wasn’t no 
Scotch last night!” 

“No what?” The waiter gathered 
up the ash-trays in a leaning tower and 
began to go. 

“Scotch,” shouted the pianist. 
“When I arst you after the cabaret.” 

“Sorry, can’t wait,” said the waiter, 
kicking open the door and disappearing. 

The man at the piano bawled after 
him, ‘‘ You never spoke a truer word!” 
He said to the saxophone-player, 
waving his arms agitatedly, “Takin’ 
Scotch to that novelty act fit to drown 
himself, then when I arst——” 

“Shut up,” said Art. “Let’s get 
weaving with it.” He took off his coat 
and threw it over a squat gold radiator, 


~ then brandished the sheet of music 


again. “Number Ninety-one.” 

“Not me,” said the man called 
Chalky. “I’m not singing that.” He 
got up. 


Art looked dangerous for a moment, 
but discretion prevailed, and he pushed 
the crooner gently back into his chair. 

“‘ Mind my reed,” chanted the saxo- 
phone-player. 

‘Now listen,” said Art. ‘‘We know 
you re good. Everybody knows youre 
good. Nobody can’t touch you, not on 
the straight stuff, like ‘All My Love’ 
and ‘Meadow in the Moonlight.’ 
You're tops, you’re swell.” 

“Never mind the soft soap,” 
Chalky. 

“But you got to be all-round, see? 
Got to be versatile. Now listen, and 
I'll tell you what. The boys’ll play 
the intro ang” one ensemble chorus. . 
then straight into your vocal, eh?” 

“Not me.” 

“And then we'll all go for a quick 
one, eh?” ; 

Chalky declined to reply. The 
drummer, impatient, suddenly took the 
initiative. ‘ All right!” he bawled, and 
rapped out the tempo on the rim of his 
side-drum. The band automatically 
surged into the introduction, and Art, 
still watching the crooner’s pale fixity, 
snatched up his baton. 

Throughout the first chorus, the 
ensemble, Chalky sat motionless, as 
detached from the proceedings as a 
man could be with a trombone-slide 
advancing and retreating across the end 
of his nose. At the chorus end the 
pianist modulated adroitly through a 
two-bar key-change .. . and Art threw 
out an inviting, an imploring hand to 
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said 


the singer. Chalky closed his lips 
tighter than ever. His eyes looked hot. 
The instruments trailed off into silence 
one after the other, and Art, a vein 
showing at his temple, raised his baton 
on high and dashed it to the floor, 
where it s sprang away unbroken and lay 
under one of the tail windows. 

The silence was electric, until the 
plump clarinet-player suddenly threw 
back his head and sang: 

“Ha-ha-ha-HAW-ha!” 

Art moistened his lips. He took 
Chalky by one lapel and said with great 
control, “‘ Look. If Lennie can do it...” 

“Ha-ha-ha-HAW-ha!” sang Lennie 
again. 

“Lennie Gegan may be a perishin’ 





woodpecker. I’m _ not, see,” said 
Chalky. ‘Where I learnt singing e 


“No, but listen. 
minute,” said Art urgently. 
what. I thought of something. 
Lennie do that bit 

“What bit?” 

“Again, Lennie,” said Art. 

“Ha-ha-ha-HAW-ha,” sang Lennie, 
and went through a mime of shrugs and 
eyebrow-liftings to convey how easily 
such accomplishments came to him. 

“That bit,” said Art—‘‘the bird- 
call, the bit you don’t like. And then, 
see, you come in each time on ‘That’s 
the woody woodpecker’s song’!”’ 

Chalky knocked the other’s hand 
from his lapel, though not roughly, and 
rose with great deliberation, taking the 
music in one hand. With the other he 
smoothed the under-flap of his coat. 

*“Let’s have a look at it,” he said. 

Art stabbed eagerly at the print. 
“It’s here,” he said. “Right here, at 
the double bar.” 

Chalky considered the double bar 
for some seconds, clearing his throat 
unostentatiously. 

“Okay,” he said at last. 
no woodpecker, see.” 

“No, no, no,” said Art. ‘Lennie’s 
the woodpecker. You’re the singer. 
Okay?” 

“Okay,” said Chalky, beginning to 
adjust the screw of the microphone- 


No, no, but listen a 
“Tell you 
Let 





“But I’m 


“stand and flex his neck upwards dut of 


his collar. “Okay.” 

Art Battler wiped the palms of his 
hands down histrousers. As the creamy 
introduction once more flowed out into 
the ballroom he muttered to himself, 
unheard, “‘Temp’rament. Talk about 
—— temp’rament.” J. B. B. 


° ° 


“Sotty, slightly brindle, quite young.” 
Advut. in S. African paper. 
How sad! 





At the Pictures 


Life With Father—A Foreign Affair—Antoine et Antoinette 





IFE With Father (Director: 
MicHAEL CuRTIz), simple, self- 
consciously old-fashioned and full of 
obvious audience-pleasing jokes, is 
nevertheless highly enjoyable even 
though you may spend the whole two 
hours reminding yourself of the way the 
trick is being done. The trick is being 
done by the evocation of—I can’t help 
using this word; what other is there 
now that says so much ?—nostalgia: 
1883, the Good Old Days in New York, 
when all the well-to-do father of a 
family had to worry him apart from 
domestic problems was the frequency 
of wrecks on the New Haven railroad, 
or a Democrat mayor; when he could 
concentrate without uneasiness on 
being a picturesque character such as 
his children might cause amusement by 
recalling half a century later. Were 
CLARENCE Day’s recollections of his 
youth the first to use family history in 
precisely this manner? If so, his shade 
has something to answer for: a whole 
“eycle” of books, plays and films, all 
successful, has followed, and the spate 
will continue till the effectiveness of 
the device looks like weakening. This 
film is adapted from the play that was 
skilfully made by Messrs. Linpsay and 





[Life With Father 


REPUGNANT PUG 
Clarence Day . 


CrovusE from the original book of 
episodes; one of the episodes (the 
delayed baptism) is used as a founda- 
tion for the whole, and fragments of 
the others appear as decoration. The 
predominant impression is.of pleasant 
people in enviably comfortable cir- 
cumstances; WILLIAM PowWELL and 
IRENE Dunve are beautifully amusing 


. Witiram PoweE.Lu 





as Father and Mother; the 
Technicolor is_ excellently 
handled. The film is a happy 
one—a simple pleasure. 


There is some difference 
of opinion about A Foreign 
Affair (Director: BrILLy 
WILDER); the suggestion is 
that the Americans are not 
showing very good taste in 
making an amusing, cynical 
film about conditions in shat- 
tered post-war Berlin. How- 
ever, these are subtle matters 
—it has to be remembered 
that when the Germans made 
an impeccably serious picture 
on the same subject they were 
accused of self-pity. It seems 
to me that here we have one 
more example of the way 
things refuse to help the hard- 
headed to understand them by 
reducing to easily-handled 
terms. Atsthetic judgments 
would be so simple, if only 
serious subject x flippant treat- 
ment=bad film; but here it 
turns out to be enjoyable, and 
the hardheaded aren’t quite 
sure whether they ought 
to admit they enjoyed it. 
I enjoyed A _ Foreign 
Affair, because it is ad- 
mirably done and full of 
bright dialogue; to enjoy 
it is not to jeer at the 
unfortunate Berliners, but 
to take pleasure in good 
film-making and good 
acting. One can notice 
the points that were con- 
sciously contrived—for 
example, would the fact 
that the U.S. officer was 
a grandfather have been 
harped on quite so assidu- 
ously if we hadn’t been 
assumed to know about 
the private life of the 
unbelievably ageless 
MARLENE DIETRICH /— 
and still laugh at them 
without resentment. 
Some—not all—of the back-projection 
is the best I ever saw, and with its 
help the film gives (at least to stay-at- 
homes) a credible impression of the 
atmosphere of the occupied city. 
JEAN ARTHUR as the visiting Congress- 
woman softened by the untidy moral 
tone prevailing locally does well with 
a kind of part she has had before, 
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Erika von Schliitow 
Captain Pringle . 
Phebe Frost 
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(A Foreign Affair 


COLD WAR FOR MISS FROST 

. MARLENE DIETRICH 
. JoHN LuND 

. JEAN ARTHUR 


MILLARD MITCHELL is excellent as the 
army commander; but the star from 
every point of view is Miss Dretricn. 


Writing of the French Antoine et 
Antoinette (Director : JACQUES BECKER), 
I find myself almost automatically 
calling it “this little film ”—an abomin- 
ably condescending tone to use of a 
piece so professionally and confidently 
made, so beautifully acted, so pro- 
foundly enjoyable. Antoine et Antoinette 
tells the story of a young married 
couple and a lottery-ticket, with a hint 
of the Harlequin-Columbine-Pantaloon 
situation, and it is exceedingly attrac- 
tive. How unusual, how pleasurable it 
is to be shown people in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, without much money, 
living lives that are recognizably real, 
to sympathize with their everyday 
preoccupations and see their problems 
overcome, to watch the simple but 
interesting details of Parisian working 
life imaginatively used as points in a 
story! Those who regard this kind of 
recommendation (I know some people 
do) as evidence of a highbrow’s per- 
verse determination to praise any 
foreign-language picture without really 
meaning it, either don’t know or wil- 
fully refuse to believe what they're 
missing. R. M. 
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Deadlock 


HATEVER progress may have 

been made towards ending 

deadlocks in other parts of 
the world, the deadlock over the 
Munton - on- Sea Community Centre 
remains unbroken, despite the fact 
that twenty-three exploratory meet- 
ings between the sub-committee of the 
Literary Society and the sub-com- 
mittee of the Gramophone Club have 
been held at Trumpet Lodge, kindly 
placed at their disposal by the Chair- 
man of the Gramophone Club, Brig- 
adier Hogg. 

The Brigadier himself has of course 
not taken any part in these preliminary 
discussions, though he has been seen 
occasionally to peer rather disconso- 
lately through his dining-room window 
at the rival committee-members as 
they drank his coffee and consumed 
his cakes. 

The actual negotiations have been 
in the hands of Oscar Sympson 
(Literary Society) and Lionel Conkles- 
hill (Gramophone Club), and when the 
meeting broke up last night they .were 
both asked by a representative of the 
Munton Observer whether they had 
any statement to make. Both replied 
in the negative, but Conkleshill was 
observed to bite his moustache rather 
savagely, either to remove a piece of 
bun from the far end of it or else to 
suggest that at this particular meeting 
the Gramophone Club had come off 
second best. 

From a reliable source it is learned 
that agreement in principle on the 
major issue has been reached, and that 
the Gramophone Club is willing in 
future to leave the front hall of the 
Community Centre at the disposal of 
the Literary Society on Friday even- 
ings, if the Literary Society can per- 
suade the Pensioners’ Choir to give up 
the rear hall to the Gramophone Club. 
This would mean that the Pensioners’ 
Choir would have to change their night 
to Tuesday, when the Centre has in 
the past been used by the Boy Scouts; 
but as the fathers of most of the Boy 
Scouts are members of either the 
Literary Society or the Gramophone 
Club and most of their grandparents 
are in the Pensioners’ Choir, it is 
thought that it will be possible to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear to liquidate 
opposition. 

The negotiators are at present up 
against the problem of entrance to and 
exit from the rear hall. By an over- 
sight of the architect the only entrance 
to the rear hall is through the front 
hall, and after the way the Literary 
Society treated the Pensioners’ Choir 








last winter the 


Gramophone Club is 
unwilling to conclude an agreement 
unless unconditional freedom of access 
to the rear hall is guaranteed at all 


times. It will be recollected that in 
December last year five pensioners 
arriving ten minutes late for a re- 
hearsal of “Cherry Ripe” were refused 
permission to pass through the front 
hall on the grounds that a lecture on 
Ibsen was in progress and that five 
pensioners clumping through the hall 
and singing “‘Cherry Ripe” under their 
breath would put the lecturer off his 
stroke. 

The language of the pensioners at 
this rebuff was such that the Literary 
Society too took umbrage and an- 
nounced that in future all the pensioners 
would have to find some other way of 
getting into the rear hall. Literary 
Society pickets were posted at the main 
entrance early each Friday evening, 
and for a time it seemed that the 
pensioners would have to abandon 
their meetings altogether. Then they 
discovered that there was a skylight 
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in the roof of the rear hall, and sufficient 
supplies of pensioners were dropped 
through the skylight each Friday to 
keep the choir going. 

The Gramophone Club, however, 
feel that this method of getting into 
the hall would involve them in con- 
siderable loss of dignity and buttons. 
Hotheads of the Club, indeed, favour 
obtaining entry each Friday by main 
force, beating down opposition by 
smashing old gramophone records over 
the heads of any members of the 
Literary Society who try to stand in 
their way. t. 

Meanwhile the sub-committees. con- 
tinue to meet at regular intervals at 
Trumpet Lodge, and seem likely to go 
on doing so until the supply of coffee 
and cakes shows signs of running out. 

D. H. B. 
° ° 


Impending Apology 
‘**Last Monday, in brilliant sunshine the 
Shahinshah went to Goodwood for the race 
meeting there in a car accompanied by 
outsiders.” lraq paper. 
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“As a matter of fact I am speaking with a hot 
potato in my mouth,” 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


wearing a dressing-gown is conducive to Literature, 

a theory based on a picture of the French writer, 
Hon. Balzac; but the test was inconclusive because, having 
written the Fragment while wearing a mohair and lamé 
dressing-gown, I could not very well write the same piece 
again attired in a more British style, and to write a different 
piece would make comparison difficult. Perhaps, though, 
this experiment may have done something, however little, 
to bolster up the Principle of Indeterminacy. 


THE ALIBI IN ENGLISH PROBATE LAW 


(The scene is a large room filled with future in-laws, to whom 
PETER VINE is being presented for the first time by his 
fiancée, Wixnte Horr. They inspect him in silence, 
which is eventually broken by an in-law-to-be.) 


ik Fragment was written to test the theory that 


UncLe Cuapman. So you are intending to come into this 
family, are you ? 

Wrniz. And I am intending to go into his family, so we 
each gain a whole new family of our own. 

UncLe Cuapman. He doesn’t get our family name, only 
invitations, and right of attending, but not voting, at 
will-readings. 

Winniz. He gets imponderables as well, affection, respect, 
being relied on in crises, and of course he gets presents. 
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Uncie CuHapMan. Only a percentage of what he gives— 
cigarettes for cigars, that kind of thing. After all, 
it’s blood that counts. He can’t expect to come here 
brandishing his marriage lines and get solid wood and 
metal gifts such as pass between the original stock. 

Wink. Oh, Peter is not mercenary. He quite realizes 
it is the thought that counts, but he wants to be 
certain you are thinking it. 

Aunt Force. Has the young man any prospects ? 

Winniz. Yes, also a small expectation. 

Aunt Force. Henry had better look into the figures; I 
have always been glad I insisted on making one of 
my sons an accountant. 

Winnrez. Peter is good at work and good at play. He is 
a centre-half, you know. His captain thinks very 
highly of him indeed. 

Cousin Pym. As an old International I shall enjoy a chat 
with him. 

Winnie. He does not believe in giving everything up to 
sport. A game is only a game, he often says. 

Cousin Pym. Really. 

Aunt EvaLineE. What is that demned odd tie he’s wearing ? 

Winnie. For ashort time Peter was an auxiliary Customs 
officer—to help with the man-power, you know. He did 
duty every Sunday morning. His tie refers to that. 

Aunt Evang. This is not an occasion on which to speak 
my mind. Thank you for your information. 

Winniz. Now, I hope everyone will stop feeling shy and 
give Old Pete a real Family Welcome. Come on, kin, 
clap. (She claps.) 

MotHER. I am happy to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Vine, I’m sure. 

FatHer. I concur. 

Winniz. Mr. Vine? Mr. Vine! He’s your own little 
Peterkin from now on. I’m not going to be selfish; 
I’m going to share him with Paterkin and Materkin 
—of course I am. 

Granny. The first time as I saw W. G. Grace, a-battin’ 
and a-bowlin’ like a demon from the pit he were. 
A’ made an hundred an’ twenty-three, not out, so a’ 
did, and the shadows fell like little tunes across the 
wicket, and the noise of leather on the willow was a 
pain and a glory in the heart. 

Winnie. When he was in the Customs Peter often used 
to get in a knock on the sands. 

Granny. O my Glasgow and my Cardus long ago! 

UncLe Bernarp. Hi, Vine, have you ever met a man 
called Brosby Fittle? You’re the very spit of him. 
I suppose you’re not Fittle, are you? Difficult to 
believe the likeness is just chance. He was a: gdod 
man when young, but he went downhill badly. I went 
up, he went down—difference of calibre, I suppose. 

Winnie. Of course not; I’ve seen Peter’s birth certificate. 
All his family are called Vine—at least, since they 
changed their name from Sneyk. 

FaTHER. We ought to be told more about this family of 
his. Is it certain they can’t come on us? Even if they 
are not indigent now, no one knows what might happen 
in the future. 

MotHeR. We are certainly not liable at law, but of course 
there are such things as moral pressure, threats to 
one’s status among the neighbours, and all those 
indefinable vexations which lead to buying off. 

Winyntz. The Vines are a very hard-working, self-reliant 
family with high standards of probity and thrift. 
They are quite merciless in self-criticism. 

Aunt Evauine. Heaven forbid they call. 

UncLe CuapMan. You are not marrying this man hoping 


to reform him or anything, are you? That often turns 
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“Whitehall 1212.” 


out to be the explanation of these otherwise inexplic- 
able unions. 

Winnikz. But my Pete is quite, quite perfect. I sometimes 
tell him so in fun. We mustn’t give him too good an 
opinion of himself, though, must we? It can be a 
naughty boy sometimes, really it can. 

Cousty Pym. Drink? Women? High play? 


Winnik. It giggles in trams, it does. 
Fatuer. What do you really think you’re going to get 


out of marrying my daughter ? 

Peter VINE. Better food than when living in digs. 
Lower expenditure on luxuries than when a bachelor. 
Less fatigue than when the object of pursuit. In sum, 
a slight but definite improvement in all spheres but 
the purely emotional, and being a keen chess-player 
that does not worry me. 

Finis 


o ° 


The Landing 


‘A \HE ship’s stride faltered with a change of course, 
awaking us. 
Suddenly I saw the land (astern the East was 
red); 
Budding like a flower amid pale and rippled vacancy, 
The island rose ahead. 


All, then, was true! such lands in solid verity 
Dapple the last sea that laps against the sky; 

Apple-gold, the headlands of the singing Hesperides 
On glass-clear water lie. 


Once before I’d seen it (but that was from Helicon) 
Clear and distinct in the circle of a lens, 

Peering on tip-toes, one-eyed, through a telescope— 
Goddesses’ country, never men’s. 


And now we were landing. Bright beasts and manifold 
Came like old familiars, nosing at our knees; 

Nameless their kinds—Adam’s naming of the animals 
Reached not those outer seas. 


Up from the shore then, benumbed with hope, we went 
upon 
Danceable lawns and under gum-sweet wood, 
Glancing ever up to where a green hill at the centre of 
The hush’d island stood. 


Reaching the top we looked over upon limitless 
Waters, untravelled, further West. But the three 

Daughters of Hesperus were only carven images 
Hand-fast around a tree. 


And instead of the Apples we found a golden telescope 
That burned our eyes there, flashing in the sun. 

It was turned to the West (as once before on Helicon), 
We looked through it one by one. 


There for the second time I saw, remote and perilous— 
Bliss to behold it in the circle of the lens, 

And this time surely the true one—the Hesperides’ 
Country which is not men’s. 


Hope died . . . rose again . . . flickered and increased in us; 
Strenuous our longing; we re-embarked to find 

That genuine and utter West. Far astern to East of us 
The false hope sank behind. N. W. 
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E have been learning Spanish 
for two days, and have begun 
to compose our first Spanish 
poem. We hope to leave for the 
Argentine in a few days, and probably 
there is no time now to amend the 
language before we arrive; but there 
are one or two points that future 
generations may thank us for making. 

It seems, after two days, to be a fine 
and beautiful language; but we are not 
at all happy about the poem. For one 
thing, there are far too many long 
words expressing short thoughts; and 
we doubt if we shall ever be able to do 
such terse and simple stuff as we do in 
English—and, indeed, in French. We 
look up “therefore”, for example, and 
we find “por consiguiente”. “Too 
much” is “demasiado’’. Our little “yet” 
is “todavia”. “Oft” is “a menudo”. 
Only two simple thoughts of this kind 
would fill an ordinary line; but what 
will be said if the poet gets no more 
meat than that into a line? 

We look through an admirable 
instructional booklet of “frequently 
occurring Conversational Phrases’’, 
and we dart at the nice quick phrase— 
one which leaps to the mind of every 
traveller as he lands on a strange new 
shore— 

“What is the date?” 

The Spaniards, it seems, say that in 
this way: ;A cudntos estamos hoy ? 
Nine syllables for four: you see the 
poet’s difficulty at once. 

“Do it again” is “Vuelva Usted a 
hacerlo”. Nine for four again. 

Another thing we thought of saying 
quite soon after landing was: 

“We are very glad to find you at 
home” (ten syllables). 

But in Spanish that is: 

“Nos alegramos mucho de encontrarle 
(a Usted) en casa.” 

That is seventeen syllables (if you 
put in the “a Usted”’); and it is much 
too long a drive to expect from any 
man at the very first tee. 

We were attracted, too, by this little 
fragment of dialogue: 

“What will you drink?” 

“T should like a glass of beer, if 
there is any.” 

“You cannot do better.” 

Twenty-two syllables; but the 
Spaniards, it seems, make thirty-five 
of it: 

“3 Qué quiere Usted beber ?” 

“Quisiera un vaso de cerveza, si la 
hay.” 

“Usted no puede hacer cosa mejor.” 

If that is really the drill, a drinking- 
song would have to be done in hexa- 
meters, or something longer. 

The word “cerveza”, by the way, 


En Espanol 


which, the fair-minded reader will agree, 
is a longish way of saying “beer”, 
reminds us of another slight complaint. 
We have been learning from our little 
book, of course, pure Castilian Spanish ; 
and Castilian Spanish is full of letters 
which are pronounced like the “th” in 
“with” or the “th” in ‘‘mother’’, or 
the “ch” in “loch”. “J” is like the 
“ch” in “loch” (we never could say 
“loch”, anyhow, so that doesn’t help 
much): ‘“z” is like the “th” in 
“mouth” or “thick”, and so is ‘“‘c”’ 
before “e” or “i”. 

So we practised laboriously saying 
“; Donde esta el thair-vay-thah ?” 
(“Where is the beer?’”); and very 
thirsty it made us. 

But now we have met a friend who 
tells us that in South America they 





carried unanimously.” 
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don’t go in for all this Castilian lisping 
and hissing. Both ‘“‘c” before “e” and 
‘7’, it seems, are pronounced like the 
“s” in “see”. So “beer” must be 
something like “sair-vay-sah”’: but, 
honestly, we are now in such a muddle 
that we have practically lost interest 
in beer. 

There are a lot of alarming words, 
too, which begin with ‘“ll”—‘Uamar” 
(call), ‘“‘Uegar” (arrive), “leno” 
(full), “Uorar” (to weep), “Uuvia” 
(rain). These two “‘l’s”, we read, are 
pronounced like the “Il” in “million”, 
and we spent a lot of time practising 
this. But now our friend says that in 
South America they leave out both 
“l’s” and pronounce them “y”’. What 
is a chap to do? 

But the “j”’, we gather, is still like 
the dear old “ch” in “loch”, so the 
simple word “work” becomes the 
simple word “trabacuo”’. 

Another disappointment. We were 
taken by the fine word “hermosa” 
(beautiful), and practised many sen- 
tences about “la muchacha hermosa” 
(beautiful girl); but the friend says 
they don’t use “hermosa” in §.A. 
The word for “pretty” is “linda’”— 
shorter, true, but not so pretty. 

It helps to know some Latin and 
French; but your little knowledge is 
sometimes misleading. “;Qué des- 
gracia!”’ does not mean “What a 
disgrace!” or “‘What ingratitude!” 
but “What a misfortune!”  ‘“De- 
pendiente’’ means a “clerk”. “Amo” 
does not mean “‘love’’, but “‘master’’, 
though “amador” means lover. The 
verb “volver” looks easy; but it seems 
to mean ‘“‘return” rather than “‘turn”’. 

“Villa” means a town, and “géneros” 
goods. “Dinero” is not “dinner’’, as 
you might suppose, but “money”. 
** Humoso”’ does not mean humid, but 
smoky. “EHscuche me’’ does not mean 
“excuse me”’, but “listen to me”’. 

We look like having less gender 
trouble than we do in French; but the 
Spaniards, like the French (and, if we 
remember right, the Romans), have 
feminine hands and masculine feet. 
This, by the way, can be a maddening 
nuisance to the poet when he wants to 
praise “her pretty hands and feet”. 
The whole business of genders should 
be cleaned up by some international 
body. 

And, while they are about it, let 
them do something strong in the 
Co-ordinating Committee on Irregular 
Verbs. The Spanish Irregular Verbs 
are not as formidable, perhaps, as the 
Greek verbs in “—y.”: but then one had 
several years to learn the verbs in “-y.”. 
Weare still breathless and bruised from 
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“And that, my lad, is for pinching her from your Commanding Officer.” 


our first skirmish with the Spanish 
Irregulars. Nothing could be much 
simpler than the English verb “to 
put”. See what the Spaniards make 
of it: 

To put, poner. 

Past partic.: put, puesto. 

Pres. indic.: I put, etc., pongo, poner, 
pone ; ponemos, ponéis, ponen. 

Past def.: I put, etc., puse, pusiste, 
puso ; pusimos, pusisteis, pusieron. 

Future: I shall put, etc., pondré, etc. 

Imperative: put, ete., pon, ponge, 
pongamos, poned, pongan. 

“Go”, we suppose, may frighten the 
foreigner; but what is there to it: 
“‘Going—gone—goes—went”’. _Con- 
sider the Spanish “go”. 

To go, ir (to go away, irse). 

Pres. part.: going, yendo. Past part. : 
gone, ido. 

Pres. indic.: I go, etc., voy, vas, va ; 
vamos, vais, van. 

Imperfect: I used to go, etce., iba, 
ibas, tba, ibamos, ibais, iban. 





Past def.: I went, ete., fui, fuisté 
fué, fuimos, fuisters, fueron. 

Imperative: go, etc., vé, 
vamos, id, vayan. 

The foreign traveller, it is true, is 
spared much of this, for he must never 
say “you” (singular or plural). That 
is reserved for “familiar” use. . The 
stranger says “Usted”, meaning “ Your 
Honour”, and that takes the third 
person. ‘Your Honour enjoys his 
beer.” 

So we have only to learn the first and 
third persons: we shall never have to 
say “;Vé!”, we gather, or even “;I/d!” 
Nevertheless, Unesco, or perhaps the 
Conference of World Intellectuals, 
should have a go at the verb “ir”. Let 
the Latin scholar observe again how 
misleading his learning may be. 
““;Ibas !”’, you say to yourself, “just 
like the Latin ‘go’. Ha!” And the 
next thing is ‘fur’, ete., a large chunk 
out of the Latin verb “‘to be”’! 

Yet how right you were! For when 
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vaya 


you look up “ser” (one of the verbs 
‘to be’’) you find with horror that the 
Past definite of ‘‘ ser” and of “ir” seem 
to be the same. Look! 


Past DEFINITE 
To go—“1R” To be—“sER” 
I went—fui. I was—fui. 
He went—fué. He was—fué. 
We went—fuimos. We were—fuimos. 
They went—fueron. They were—fueron. 

Can you beat it? Yes. The word 
‘“‘huésped” means “host”’. But, 
according to our dictionary, it also 
means ‘‘guest’’. 

We think we are going mad. 

At least, you will now understand 
that we are having some trouble with 
our Ode to Argentina. We have heard 
it said that our own tongue is difficult 
to learn. Pero pongo mi dinero sobre 


el Ingles cada vez.* A. P. H. 





* But [| put my money on English every 
time, 
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“That’s right, the advertisement sarD ‘Secures the utmost privacy and tranquillity, even on the 


most crowded beach’.’’ 


Mr. Smith Gets a Hair-Cut. 


So hee, 
When Nature, crescent, in her time produc’d 
The filamentous Growth, with strand and twine 
Intractable to Combe testudinate 
Or horrid Instrument of bristling Haire, 
Set forth incontinent; nor stay’d his steps, 
Unhinder’d, not delaying, till his Eye 
Perceiv’d th’ extended Pole. Expectant sate 
The Partners of his deede, yet. precedent, 
Whom one by one the two-fold Engyn spoil’d 
Of capillose excess; what Time he read 
With darke and jaundic’d Mien the antick 

page. 


Last hee, in vestment plaine, achiev’d the doom 
Assign’d; as once of old Manoah’s Son, 

The scourge of stern Philistia, by guile 

Of treacherous Delilah was amere’d 

Of Haire, his inward Strength, and after serv’d 
A slave in Gaza, weak, depriv’d of Light, 

Dire judgment for his Sin. But hee, unrob’d, 
From garrulous and close Attention rose 
Beclipp’d; nor loss of Sight, nor secret Pow’r 
Aton’d his Act, but payment due, increas’d 

By late Decree*; which restitution made 
Reluctant, straight he journey’d home, 
Impoverish’d yet shorn . . 


* by late Decree: This defied explanation until Professor Noall (Cavalier and Roundhead: Milton’s Tonsorial Background) 
drew attention to the following sentence in a contemporary document: “So hard and uneasie are the times that the very 
Barbers, by a decree of their Guild lately resolved, are like to exact of gentle-men greater payment for clipping of the 


” 


3eard and Haire. 
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EXTRA SCHOOL 


“You can thank our young friend here for this.” 
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“ Disgraceful, I call it—disfiguring the countryside with this childishly-drawn Government propaganda.” 


NEW football pools season is 
upon us almost before we have 
gathered enough spittle to lick 

our manifold cricketing wounds. What 
has this new festival of sport in store 
for us? For you and for me? Almost 
certainly this will be my last season in 
big football pools. It is no use hiding 
the fact that I am now past my best. 
At my age the reflexes slow down, 
stamina deteriorates and judgment 
warps. I must get out of the game and 
make room for younger blood. 

But there shall be one more campaign 
before I hang up my permutations 
for the last time. I only hope it isn’t 
another season like 1946-47, when the 
intense cold and fuel shortage made 
the “Penny Points” plain murder. 
Shall I ever forget those long, bleak 
evenings when | struggled with blue 
fingers in a failing light? People who 
know nothing of football pools and 
whose sporting experience is limited 
to a weekly romp on the rugger and 
soccer field can have no idea of the 


The Kiss of the Pools 


strain involved. To forecast fourteen 
matches in thirty different lines you 
must make 420 separate moves, 
and every single shot with the ball- 
pen must be aimed accurately at its 
own little square. Many’s the time, 
during cold spells, that I’ve put Is 
(instead of 2s or Xs) out of sheer 
fatigue. I know that I should be 
ashamed to make this confession, but 
under similarly adverse conditions I 
should probably do the same to- 
morrow. And when a man will admit 
a thing like that he has more or less 
“had it” in big football pools. 

I don’t want to struggle on until I 
drop, until I become a laughing-stock, 
but after twenty years in the game it 
isn’t easy to admit defeat. The old 
sights, scents and sounds have a dis- 
concerting way of kindling false hope 
and enthusiasm. This year’s pros- 
pectuses, forms and guides, with their 
exciting colours, the smell of printer’s 
ink and heady ad.-lines, take me right 
back to my first big match: 
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“The Magic Carpet to Happiness and 
Fortune.” 

“Make Sure of Your Share of the 
Pool-Spoils.” 

“Oh, darling, how right you were!” 


Don’t they make your fingers itch to 
get at those forms again? 

Yes, just one more season. 

Looking back I have few regrets. I 
am not one of the lucky two per cent. 
of pools punters who have won prizes 
of £50 or more: I belong to the great 
army of 57 per cent. who have never 
won a penny. I am just a good team- 
man, I reckon. The stars would be 
the first to admit this. The man who 
makes the opening and slips the cash 
through to the centre-forward gets 
very little credit from the crowd, but 
he is a key-man none the less. In 
football pools the actual prize-winners 
are mere figure-heads. I am proud of 
my humble role. 

I regard the £180 I have invested in 
the game (4/- a week for twenty years, 
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plus postage and poundage) as money 
well spent. In addition to the direct 
return of pleasure and healthy exer- 
cise I can point to considerable econ- 
omic benefits which my expenditure 
has conferred upon the country as a 
whole. I am pointing now. We pools 
footballers contribute something like 
£60 millions a year to the disinflation 
drive—that is, we refrain from spend- 
ing this sum on scarce consumers’ 
goods. Instead, we freeze most of it 
by transfers to the pockets of multi- 
millionaire pools promoters and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Better 
still, we nourish the radio industry and 
the B.B.C. by buying their products. 
Every pools player likes to get his 
results at first hand over the air and is 


‘ OULD somebody please fetch 
W me a great deal of news- 
paper?” 

“You’ve no time for wallowing in 
murders.” 

“It’s only to wrap my shoes in. 
Yes, any sort will do. A man I know 
puts his left ones in the Daily Worker 
and his right in the Telegraph, but I 
don’t think that’s really very funny. 
Of course when I was young children 
spent most of their time at school 
making special bags with things like: 
‘FaTHER: Brown Button Boots’ 
on, all done in lovely purple em- 
broidery, but nowadays the teaching 
profession seems to have lost all sense 
of responsibility to parents.” 

“Miss Gallehawk says » 

“TI thought we’d agreed that old 
steam-kettle was in purdah these 
holidays.” 

I stood back and reviewed my 
dressing-table dizzily. It’s the sense of 
perspective in packing which I find so 
difficult to attain. 

“Has anyone seen a very small round 
cardboard box with my spare stud in 
it? It looks like pills.” 

“Mr. Pauncefoot will be here with 
the taxi in a quarter of an hour. You 
can always buy a stud.” 

“Oh, can 1? On Saturday night, 
which is when studs pass on? I sup- 
pose you want me to get a pageboy to 
go round yelling ‘Can any gentleman 
lend a front stud to Number 357?’ 
Well, you can’t get away with that in 
any hotel above three stars.” 

“Here it is. Pills as well, actually.” 

“Thanks. Yes, I know it’s too hot 
for a muffler, but I must have it to roll 
my medicine bottle in. It’s thick mulli- 
gatawny medicine, and if ever it broke 
I should simply have to go to bed.” 





willing to pay one pound a year for a 
wireless licence and the privilege. We 
keep the postmen busy with over 
eight to nine million letters a week 
and employ something like 80,000 
clerks in about 300 pools factories to 
count our Is, 2s and Xs. And if you 
say that all these people and all this 
money could be more usefully em- 
ployed in the export drive or doing 
something genuinely constructive my 
answer would be that . . .* 

The pools help the Government in 
another, more subtle way, by training 
the people in the art of form-filling. 
Since the pools got going in 1928 the 
percentage of spoiled ballot papers in 





* Don’t rush me: I’m thinking. 


° ° 


In the Bag 


“What medicine?” 

“Why, the medicine Doctor Mcquor- 
quodale gave me all those long years 
past, the medicine he said I must never 
travel without.” 

“What’s it for?” 

“How can I possibly remember—all 
that time ago? Just travel, Mcquor- 
quodale said.” 

“Hadn’t you better start packing ?”’ 

“Don’t imagine it’s as easy as that. 
It’s one thing to put a razor in a paper 
bag, and it’s another to cover all the 
possibilities in four trunks, but one 
suitcase is asking too much from any- 
one with a spark of romance.” 

“Well, you’re not likely to be invited 
to play polo, for instance.” 

“T’m going to a large city. Any- 
thing can happen in a large city. I 
might pick up an old gentleman’s 
spectacles in the lounge of my hotel 
and find myself knocking about the 
Outer Hebrides in his steam-yacht. Or 
I might get talking to a down-and-out 
in a bar and he’d turn out to be a lonely 
millionaire going off to the South of 
France in his private Dakota for: the 
week-end. What good would one suit- 
case full of shirts with patches on the 
shoulder-blades be then?” 

“You’d better pack them, all the 
same.” 

“All right. But I like to work down 
from the top. Having only one hat 
gives a nice flying start.” 

“Ties.” 

“Well, there you have the whole 
nightmare in a nutshell. How can I 
possibly tell whether I’ll want spots or 
blobs, herbaceous borders or just 
sombre dignity, waking in a strange 
bedroom in the far north?” 

“They’re all pretty foul, but that 
bunch ought to see you through.” 
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General Elections has steadily de- 
clined, and although educationists 
often give education the credit for this 
you can take it from me that the pools 
are really responsible. Remember, too, 
that only a people as well-trained as 
the British could make a success of 
our social security programme: the 
necessary paper work would be too 
much for the rest of the world. 

Yes, one more season. One thousand 
more attempts to forecast fourteen 
correct results in the Penny Points 
pool. The chances against me are 
4,782,968 to one, but what do I care! 
By this time next year I shall be at 
work on my book of reminiscences and 
my Easy Money from the Pools. Place 
your orders now. Hop. 


“Stick them with the shirts, then, 
on the floor round the wall, till we see 
where we are. Braces. I have them on. 
That’s one of the oldest traps known to 
mobile and occasionally belt-wearing 
man. Rural suit, for striding in the 
purlieus. Which one? As if I could be 
seen dead in those dishonoured checks 
in the very home of tweed!” 

“Shoes. It'll have to be Uncle 
Willy’s bequest, won’t it?” 

“T suppose so, though the willow 
pattern punched all over them attracts 
a lot of attention. Poor Uncle Willy’s 
feet were battleships, and mine are only 
cruisers. I think it would be nice to 
wrap them in the financial page of The 
Times, if we can. It meant so much 
to him.” 

A shout from downstairs told us Mr. 
Pauncefoot had had a puncture but 
was coming hot-wheeled. 

“This is terrible!” I cried. 

“Shoes go in first,” they said. 

“Mine don’t. They go in last.” 

“They can’t. They’re the heaviest 
and solidest, and no packer who calls 
himself a F 

“T’ve been packing for at least twice 
your combined ages, and let me tell 
you that’s as dangerous a fallacy as the 
nonsense about putting the milk, in 
first. Trousers take the lead, because 
they’re the flattest, and then Doctor 
Mcquorquodale, because he’s the logical 
pivot of the whole business. If you 
can’t understand——” 

A honking in the garden was followed 
by a bellow that there was still a chance 
of catching the train if I left at once. 

“This is no time for splitting hairs,” 
I said. ‘We must each take an armful 
and I’ll shovel it all in on Mr. Paunce- 
foot’s back seat. Where the devil is 
Doctor Mcquorquodale ?”’ ERIC. 
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Occupations 


to waste no words (or no more than are necessary to 

explain that I am not wasting them) in getting down 
to the first on my list. I think I shall start with the occupa- 
tion of film-acting, for it is as well-defined and well-paid 
a job as any, and most people know quite a lot about it. 
One of the best-known facts about film-acting is that it 
means getting up early, far earlier than just punctually, 
though when the public reads about how early film stars 
get up it cannot quite persuade itself that they suffer as an 
ordinary person would; and that the public can believe, 
while of course admitting that it is wrong, that there can 
be an easy way of getting up at six is worth the considera- 
tion of any philologist struggling to fit the word “glamour”’ 
into the place it already occupies in our language. Another 
well-known fact about film stars is that the more they earn 
the more they have to pay in income-tax (the public can 
see the force of this statement, for it is just the sort of 
thing that would happen to it if it ever became a film star), 
and yet another is that acting in a film consists of going on 
doing the same bit. The publicity which attends this 
occupation is, indeed, largely a debunking process; even 
the side which deals with film stars’ private lives, when they 
are usually simple home-loving folk like everyone else, 
except for being film stars, and, even at this stage of the 
history of the cinema, being the colour of photographs. 

Not quite so much is known about another very well- 
paid occupation, the job of a business magnate or captain 
of industry or whatever such a person is called. Sometimes 
he is called a tycoon, a word which the public has lately and 
with some difficulty realized does not mean a high wind or 
a beginner. Captains of industry have no free time, shout 
into little boxes on their desks, play golf, get their news on 
tape by the yard and cause no surprise by becoming peers. 
No general picture of these impressive people would be 
complete without some mention of the inches of factual 
print and the speech day atmosphere they contribute to 
reports of board meetings. 

With Cabinet Ministers we move from general to in- 
dividual pictures. I need hardly say that one of the things 
about Cabinet Ministers is the way they get drawn so 
accurately and so often that their photographs are usually 
only mild imitations of them. Cabinet Ministers either 
have portfolios or haven’t, and to ordinary people a port- 
folio is two dark-green leather-cloth oblongs with triangular 
corners that papers would slip out of but for the tapes and 
the way it is held under the arm. I offer this as an interest- 
ing sidelight more than an attempt to do justice to such an 
important occupation. I think we might end this para- 
graph on an even higher note—nothing less than Prime 
Ministers, though here again what I have to say is not very 
comprehensive; just that general knowledge has rather over- 
reached itself about what Gladstone did or didn’t say in 
eighteen-something, and the question has now resolved 
itself into as much of a muddle as any quiz-setter could 
hope for. 


[ier are so many occupations in life that I intend 


N Y readers are now asked to turn their attention abruptly 

to the stringing of runner-beans, partly because of its 
effective contrast with Prime Ministers and partly because 
it is one of those occupations about which all who under- 
take it have at least one thought in common. A chain is, 
as my readers know, as strong as its weakest link, and it 
is this thought, translated into one stringy bean in an 
otherwise good dishful, that sends many a doubtful case on 
to the scrap-heap. This seems a good place for some other 


domestic occupations—such as sewing a coat-button directly 
on to the wearer, an occupation which is apt to seem even 
more efficient than it is because of being a necessity in a 
hurry; or making a bed, a process which nears completion 
suddenly with the bottom top blanket; or polishing a 
dining-room table, a process which does not near completion 
at all as long as the polisher goes on finding that what looks 
right from one side looks smeary from another. 

I should like, too, to mention the occupation of keeping 
small shops, particularly newsagents’ shops. A newsagent 
has, apart from such obvious qualifications as being able to 
count out change and keep up to date with the weather, 
a special gift for what dictionaries call lamination, or 
arranging things in layers, and another for knowing what 
customers expect to be surprised to find in newspaper shops 
beside newspapers. I must say a word, too, about shoe- 
mending. Here is an occupation with a long history of 
literature and song, and yet if you were to ask all the 
customers in a shoe-mender’s shop what they were thinking, 
the answers, apart from the odd surprises to be expected 
from any thought-census, would be that the people waiting 
to hand their shoes over are wondering when they will get 
them back, while the people waiting to get their shoes back 
are wondering if their shoes are waiting for them. 

It occurs to me that little has been said collectively about 
the occupations of refereeing and umpiring. Much publicity 
has been given to cricket umpires, especially to their 
capacity for hats and sweaters, but they are rarely men- 
tioned in the same joke with tennis referees, who live rather 
out of the limelight in spite of their step-ladders and their 
quiet authority over surnames. Boxing referees have been 
handsomely done by, but I don’t think the football referee 
has been given quite the credit for the impression he makes 
on a considerable section of the spectators—I am referring 
to the complicated kind of football that is all whistles and 
huddles and to the simple kind of spectators to whom this 
is complicated—by his skill in knowing what is happening 
and in keeping up with it. ANDE. 


° ° 


A Rabbit with His Teeth 


HE organization (if that is not too strong a word) of 

a shipping office is a subject about which I am 
confident few of my readers wish to be informed. I 
shall not dwell on it longer than to observe that when our 
Marine Insurance manager goes on holiday I usually take 
his chair, which has a springier cushion than my own, and 
combine his duties with my normal function of Personnel 
Management. The performance of this double réle calls 
for an unusual degree of tact, business acumen and savoir 


faire, since the technique of bargaining with a Lloyd’s 


underwriter differs in certain fundamental respects from 
that which experience has shown tc be effective in dealing 
with a disgruntled boatswain; but with the help of a box- 
file marked “Insurance Matters In Suspense” I was doing 
rather nicely until Hemingway, our stores man, went down 
with lumbago. Unfortunately I had once been in charge 
of stores myself. 

“T suppose you can look after stores for a day or two, 
Dashwood,” they said. 

“Caligula Polk,” I replied, “of Muskogee in the Creek 
Nation, was described by O. Henry as holding the record 
west of the Arkansas River for frying pancakes with his left 
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hand, broiling venison cutlets with his right, and skinning 
a rabbit with his teeth at the same time. Unhappily I do 
not possess Mr. Polk’s enviable dexterity; moreover, 
to-morrow is Saturday, and it is my turn for the morning 
off. I do not believe Hemingway has lumbago. Why not 
recall our insurance manager from holiday? What do you 
take me for, a one-man band ?”’ 

That, at least, was the reply that sprang to my lips. 
My actual words were: “Oh, yes, I think I can manage 
all right.” 

“T believe that’s Hemingway’s telephone ringing now,” 
they said, walking away. 

Up to eleven o’clock I kept my head above water. I 
don’t say I made no mistakes: I should be the first to admit 
that the forty-five gallons of red paint should have been 
sent to the s.s. Charybdis rather than to the British Steam- 
ship Owners’ Mutual Protection and Indemnity Association, 
and there was little point in trying to insure the hull, 
machinery and tackle of Chief Engineer McOstrich. But 
I kept going, and at eleven o’clock, the telephone not 
having rung for fully two minutes, I decided to go out for 
a quick coffee. 

That was an error. On my return I found three telephones 
yelling their heads off and a man in a bowler hat who took 
me by the arm and began selling me a new and improved 
type of ratguard for fixing on ships’ mooring-ropes. I 
shook him off and picked up the nearest phone. He put 
his hat over my memorandum-pad and sat down in my 
chair, talking about ratguards. 

“This is the second mate of the Scylla,” said the telephone. 
“When is the new apprentice coming?” 

“Our new ratguard,” said the owner of the bowler hat, 
“is the rat’s worst enemy. No rodent can _ possibly 
circumvent zi 

“One moment,” I said. The other two telephones were 
both clamouring unceasingly, so I put down the receiver, 
picked up my memorandum-pad (it had a curled-up brim) 
and walked briskly across to Hemingway’s office, the Rat’s 
Worst Enemy following at my heels. 

“Your call to London,” said our telephone operator. 

“Just a minute,” said a voice at the other end. “I’ll 
fetch Mr. Calloway.” 

“Do that,” Isaid. I walked back to the third telephone, 
which was giving an imitation of a fire-alarm, and picked 
up the receiver. 

“This is the Vade-Retro Ratguard Company,” said the 
distant subscriber. 

“Mr. Calloway, of Lloyd’s, is calling you on the other 
line,” interjected our operator. 

“The Vade-Retro Ratguard,” added a voice at my elbow, 
“is impervious to rain, snow, frost, hail, sleet fe 

I admit I lost my head. I should have gone back and 
spoken to Calloway on the other phone. Instead I banged 
the receiver-rest several times with the crown of my 
memorandum-pad and demanded to have him put through 
to me. “J want an insurance,” I said quite clearly and 
distinctly, ‘‘on voyage freight of the s.s. Cholemia valued 
at £59,000 at and from completion of discharge at any port 
or place in the River Mersey whilst there with liberty to 
drydock repair and fuel and/or howsoever employed with 
liberty to shift about the River Mersey as and when 
required thence in ballast “4 

I stopped then, as I found I needed to breathe. 

“T don’t get you,” said the telephone. “This is the 
second mate of the Scylla. When is the new apprentice 
going to join?” 

Someone behind me said something about an improved 
pattern of ratguard. 

I turned around, my face clearly expressing the emotions 
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of rage, horror, pity, alarm and despair, and said that I 
did not require any ratguards at the moment. Then I 
walked quite slowly back to Hemingway’s telephone and 
spoke into it. “I want to insure,” I said, articulating very 
distinctly, ‘an improved pattern of second ratguard valued 
at 59,000 places, whilst there, with liberty to mate, freight, 
ballast or howsoever, and merse about the River Shifty. 
Or held covered,” I added, bursting into tears. 


Hemingway was back the next day. He had to do my 
work, as well as Insurance and Stores, for the ensuing 
fortnight. G. D. R. D. 
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F sometimes it seems 
there can be nothing 
left to say about marriage, 
then one has _ forgotten 
Sacua Guirry. He is the 
Alekhine of a game which remains as 
difficult to resolve as chess, and, like 
all masters of the very complex, he 
makes it appear the simplest matter in 
the world. A play of his is the basis of 
Don’t Listen, Ladies !,at the St. James’s, 
and whatever alterations Mr. STEPHEN 
Powys and Mr. Guy Botton may 
have made in adaptation the authentic 
Guitry touch is still there, 
an unmistakable blend of 
urbanity and  eynicism 
cradled on springs of the 
lightest sentiment. This 
sentiment is vital to the 
Guitry method, because it 
takes us a little deeper than 
he pretends we are going 
and makes us a little 
fonder of his, characters 
than perhaps they deserve. 

The play describes a i 
phase in the unfinished If 
education of a middle- 
aged Parisian. As a man | 
of wide experience M. fii 
Bachelet hascome to believe HH 
he understands women as fini 
intimately as the antiques | || 
in which he so loyingly |, |‘) i) | 
trades, but in fact his 


helpless innocence is piti- he (\\ 


able. A_ love-letter dis- 
covered by his second wife 
drives her to sham in- (S 

fidelity, and his 8.0.8. to ee 
his first wife to support his 
claim that the letter is a 
relic of her era only serves 
to bring into the field 
against him another and 
equally ruthless strategist. 
At the claws of these two 
exquisite tigresses poor VM. 
Bachelet suffers a refine- 
ment of humiliation, for it 
happens that he loves his current wife, 
as she in her tortuous jungle manner 
loves him. His fate might have been 
hard indeed but for the exposure by a 
friendly mistress (of much earlier vin- 
tage) of the immemorial tricks of 
which he is the victim. It is his habit 
to address his frankest soliloquies 
to the men of the audience, and as 
the curtain falls the second Mme. 
Bachelet, now obliged to fight oa 
more level terms, is being forcibly 
restrained from following suit to the 
women. Through all these trials M. 
Bachelet is perversely comforted by 
his assistant, who regales him with 
terrible stories of the sexual inequalities 
of spiders. There is no great dramatic 


At the Play 





Don’t Listen, Ladies! (St. JAMES’s)—An English Summer 
(Lyric, HaMMERSMITH)—Oscar Wilde (BoLTons) 


climax, nor is its want felt. In the 
reeling emotions of M. Bachelet and in 
the lightning tactical adjustments of 
his wives lies the action, and the play 
proceeds on a bubbling flow of talk 
good enough to hold us delightedly 
to the end. 

Ladies as well as gentlemen will 
surely listen for many months to come, 
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(Don’t Listen, Ladies ! 


ANTIQUE-DEALER VETS AN OLD STORY. 
Daniel Bachelet . . . . . . . Mr. Francis Lister 
Madeleine . .... =... . Miss Constance CuMMINGS 


for Mr. Witu1at Armstrone’s pro- 
duction matches the spirit of the piece 
admirably. Mr. Francis Lister, who 
scarcely leaves the stage, plays the 
sufferer to perfection. That down- 
drawn mouth of his, which has only to 
drop a fraction at the corners to express 
all the misery peculiar to the male, was 
made for the job. Miss CoNsTANCE 
CumMrincs and Miss Betry MARSDEN, 
representing the present and the past, 
are irresistible, and Miss ApA REEVE 
wins all our hearts as the gay old lady 
who once caught the eye of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. In addition Mr. DENHOLM 
ELLIOTT gives us a most engaging 
study of that rare specimen, an 
entomologist in love. 
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To bring the Battle of 
Britain to the stage is not 
easy. It can be objected 
that Mr. RonaLtp ADAm’s 
An English Summer at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, is a play 
without a plot, except for that 
liberally supplied by a too confident 
enemy; but as a piece of accurate and 
extremely sympathetic reporting it cer- 
tainly makes an exciting and moving 
record. The brittle atmosphere of a 
fighter station during those grim weeks 
is faithfully captured in the long, nerve- 
torn waiting at dispersal, 
when men talked casually 
of anything but flying, and 
in the tense little human- 
ities with which the elders, 
cooped in the operations- 
room, cloaked their desper- 
ate anxiety. The types 
are capitally drawn, though 
the Prune of the party 
comes out a trifle oversize; 
and the ex-R.F.C. Con- 
troller, whose discovery of 
his long-lost son just before 
the latter dives to his death 
providesa personaltragedy, 
is beautifully taken by Mr. 
ANDRE Morey. Of the 
others Mr. PETER Ham- 
MOND, Mr. Guy Ro.Fe and 
Mr. CHARLES CULLUM are 
particularly good. 


Messrs. LESLIE and 
SEWELL SToKEs’ Oscar 
Wilde at the Boltons is the 
result of scissors-and-paste 
intelligently employed. It 
sheds no new light on the 
story of Wilde’s fall, but 
is content to show it fairly, 
drawing widely on_ his 
recorded sayings. That this 
proceeding does not appear 
more second-hand is due 
largely to a remarkable 
performance by Mr. Frank 
PETTINGELL, and to his remarkable 
resemblance to Wilde. He makes Wilde 
likeable and his end affecting, as we 
know both to have been, in spite of 
everything; and he contrasts drama- 
tically the wise-cracking plaintiff of the 
Queensberry Trial with the broken 
creature who went to Reading. Mr. 
Peter ReyNowps’ sketch of Lord 
Alfred Douglas is also convincing. 

ERIc. 
° ° 


Concession Corner 


“The Russians said today they would 
allow flies dealing with the western sector 
food distribution to be moved to the new 
Western Food Headquarters in the British 
sector of Berlin.’’—Ceylon paper. 
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Railway Complaint 


To the General Manager, British 
Railways 


EAR SIR,—It seems necessary 
for the man in the street to 
call a halt to the way in which 

you are running his railways. Under 
private enterprise he could always 
refrain from travelling in the hopes 
that going broke would bring the 
directors to their senses, but now there 
is nothing left except a complaint such 
as I am writing. 

In the first place I should like you to 
know that passengers are more in- 
terested in local lines than main lines. 
The average man goes on the “Flying 
Scotsman” perhaps once in a life- 
time, whereas he goes from Upper 
Ballyhoo to Chesterlee six times a week, 
with an occasional journey to the sea- 
side. I should really appreciate five 
minutes a day saved by not stopping 
at Little Ballyhoo where nobody ever 
gets in. All that happens, however, 
when somebody invents a new engine 
is that people can go to Scotland in 
half. an hour less, or with a couple of 
extra dining-cars by stopping at York. 
They tell me that before the 1914 
war there were fast trains from Upper 
Ballyhoo. Where have they gone to? 

It is the same with the carriages. 
All the lovely shiny ones we see are on 
the main lines going through. As the 
carriages get older they are put on the 
fairly main lines, only to finish up in 
this section when no longer fit for 
human consumption. You ought to 
paint “40 hommes” on the outside and 
export them on a Continental express. 
I do appeal to you to start some of your 
carriages the other way round. 

Then again there are the “Cheap 
Fares.” Before the war it was cheaper 
by train to the sea on a day trip. Now 
even the cheap fares are dearer than 
the buses, besides the station being a 
mile away at each end. It is time we 
were returning to normal instead of 
having to queue for buses with people 
who are forced to count sixpences 
one -way or the other by economic 
conditions. 

The engines in this part of the world 
are not much to write home about 
either. There is a bit of a hill into 
Chesterlee, and more often than not an 
engine goes off the boil or something, 
with general dislocation. Like every- 
body else, you suffer from wear and tear 
and stones in the coal, but what about 
the “‘Master Cutler”? Evidently there 
is somebody whose job it is to keep it 
up to scratch. As a matter of fact we 
have a fancy name for the 8.9 a.m. 
which is the “‘Chesterlee Unlimited,” 
































“Ob, Cyril—you’ve changed it!” 


and that just about describes it 
because anything can happen. Instead 
of saying how many extra holiday 
trains didn’t get rid of the queues at 
Waterloo, your Public Relations Officer 
should explain the incident of the 
guard who got left behind at Little 
Ballyhoo when a goat took exception 
to him in the van. The whole system 
all but came to a standstill. 

Of course I appreciate that you have 
to consider safety, but it certainly 
seems unnecessary, for example, to 
stop trains just outside stations with 
everybody itching to get out, merely 
to meet some hidebound regulation. 

Again, a railway has to consider 
goods as well as passengers, but you 
don’t even pay much attention to them. 
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A parcel is thrown about besides being 
stood for hours with boxes of live 
pigeons or fish. I wonder you don’t 
catch it from the R.S.P.C.A. 

I hope I have said enough to make it 
plain that you have a long way to,go 
to meet the man in the street. You 
must not be surprised if a Passengers’ 
Defence League springs up with 
“Efficiency ” as a plank in its. platform, 
which you might find it hard to reach. 

Yours truly, 
S. SuMPworRTHY. 

P.S.—While I am writing, I do not 
know if you can do anything about 
Level Crossings. Very few of them are, 
and it looks like spite against road- 
users, who do all they can to avoid the 
rail for the points I have stated. 




















“Tchab ! 
table-map in Scotland Yard, that’s all THEY are.” 


They’re just a red plastic counter on a 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





George Meredith 


At the time of his death, thirty years ago, Meredith’s 
reputation stood very high indeed. He was even mentioned 
with and not far below Shakespeare as a combination of 
poet, humanist and lover of his kind. There was leisure 
in those days in which to unravel his style, and a comfort- 
able environment in which to appreciate his incitements to 
a buoyant and manly acceptance of life; but the first world 
war seriously impaired his position, and by the outbreak of 
the second world war he had become only a name to the 
rising generation. It is of course possible that we are on the 
verge of a Meredith revival, and one gathers from the 
jacket of Mr. Stecrrrep Sassoon’s Meredith (CoNsTABLE, 
15/-) that the author’s chief purpose is to disinter for the 
readers of to-day a great genius prematurely buried. To 
achieve this end Mr. Sassoon has re-read all Meredith’s 
books and absorbed all the available facts of his life. The 
result is a very pleasant and interesting study, written with 
almost excessive modesty, for the author never gives his 
own views if he can quote anyone else’s. What his book 
lacks, from the standpoint of resurrecting Meredith, is the 
fiery enthusiasm of the really convinced revivalist. “There 
are times,” he says, “when one suspects Meredith of 
having been somehow inhuman and insensitive.” That 
is, on the whole, the impression of Meredith which this 
study leaves, hard though Mr. Sassoon has laboured to 
present him in a more attractive light. H. K. 
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Handling the Ribbons 


Fifty-one years ago a red flag was legally de rigueur 
ahead of a mechanically-propelled vehicle. Now, even if 
one would prefer The English Carriage (BATCHWORTH PREss, 
16/-) to the automobile, roads conditioned for cars and 
lorries effectively preclude horse-drawn traffic. The horse’s 
day—and what a sensible and delightful day it was!—is 
admirably chronicled, from the late eighteenth century 
onwards, by Mr. HucH McCaustanp. He has driven most 
of the vehieles he describes and kept in touch with their 
last noble amateurs and humble professionals. Here you 
have a world of coaches (mail and stage), carriages, post- 
chaises, curricles, cabriolets, phaetons, barouches, landaus, 
broughams, victorias—down to the hackney coach, which 
began as a gentleman’s cast-off coach, the “‘growler” and 
the hansom cab: which was not (despite tradition) Mr. 
Hansom’s. The build and handling of each and all are 
knowledgeably treated; and their world of “characters” 
includes every enthusiast one has ever heard of (and dozens 
one hasn’t) except the boy Ruskin and the paternal chariot 
so lovingly described in “Preterita.” Casualties, if not 
so numerous and gory as to-day’s, were less standardized ; 
and Captain Haworth’s drive over the Mont-Cenis in mid- 
winter—with nine mules attached to a light travelling 
earriage—is only one of the stirring pages that render this 
beautifully illustrated book both everybody’s and the 
expert’s. H. P. E. 





Territorial 


When in 1920 Error Howarp published Territory in 
Bird Life ornithologists at once recognized that the work 
was epoch-making in its field. “In its field” rather aptly 
summarises the late Mr. Howarp’s theme, which was the 
theory, fully propounded by him for the first time, that 
all birds in the nesting season stake their claim to some 
more or less well-defined area as hunting-ground over which 
the male exercises rights he is prepared to defend against 
all comers; and that, as a corollary to this, such staking of 
claims acts as a determining factor in the even distribution 
of bird-life in any given breeding district—a theory which 
furnishes suggestive clues to the perpetual problem of bird 
migration. Messrs. CoLLINs, in reissuing the book at 10/6 
—with a lucidly appraising introduction by Julian Huxley 
and James Fisher—merit the thanks of all ornithologists, 
but especially of the younger members of that fellowship. 
To a wider public the work will have the appeal which 
originally endeared it to the general reader: a leisurely, 
scholarly thoroughness of treatment illuminated on page 
after page with felicities of description which, as it were, 
clap a pair of binoculars to the reader’s eyes and show him 
the oddities, the beauties and the charms of bird behaviour— 
as well as some of the cruelties—so clearly that he is 
persuaded, though a town dweller, that he is himself a 
naturalist. R. C. 8. 


André Maurois on Love 


One can well understand Monsieur ANDRE MaAvrots, who 
is at present settled in America, turning with some relief 
to the theme of love after his recent history of the United 
States. Love, for Monsieur MAuROIs, is a flower which needs 
the air and sun and soil of France to bring out its choicest 
perfume. No other language, he says, can paint with as 
delightful exactness as the French the most delicate shades 
of love; it is in France that amorous conversation has 
become the most charming and the most perfect of arts. 
Beginning with “The Princess of Cleves,” the famous 
seventeenth-century novel, which he places very skilfully 
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in its historical setting, Monsieur Mavrots in Seven Faces of 
Love (Joun Lane: Tue Bopiey Heap, 8/6) summarizes 
with grace and precision the different attitudes to love 
expressed in the literature of his country during the last 
three centuries. There is sentimental love in Rousseau. 
There is love as warfare in Laclos. There is Stendhal’s 
‘mixture of cynicism and feeling, Balzac’s mixture of the 
ideal and the sensual, Flaubert’s treatment of love as an 
escape from reality, and Proust’s belief in the reality of love 
but the unreality of the objects in which the lover seeks to 
embody his passion. This is an interesting book, marred by 
occasional banalities which the author might have omitted 
had he been addressing himself solely to Frenchmen. It 
was perhaps hardly worth remarking that Emma Bovary 
would have been a happier woman if she had made the best 
of her marriage. H. K. 


The Compleat Dog-Owner 


There might be a special irony in being bitten by a dog 
with artificial teeth, but we who like to believe our dogs the 
best cherished in the world must feel a sense of shock on 
being told that other European countries are ahead of us in 
thus arming their ageing pets. Dog-lovers will come on 
much unusual information of this sort in Dogs in Britain 
(MACMILLAN, 21/-), a very careful and complete survey in 
which Mr. CLirrorp Husparp appears to have forgotten 
nothing bearing on the dog’s history, his breeding and 
management, and his amelioration of the rude life of man. 
All our breeds, native and imported, are described, with 
many excellent photographs, and whether you wish to send 
your dog by sea, to inquire more closely into his ante- 
cedents, or even—perish the thought—to begin choosing his 
successor, Mr. HusBarpD can help. He writes practically, 
but he writes well, and the delightful chapter on the dog in 
art shows a wide knowledge of pictures. Some may consider 
the passages in praise of beef as a staple of diet a shade 
unkind to human readers. Most, however, will agree with 
him that our own breeds are in considerable danger of 
being pushed aside by foreign varieties; though the latter 
cannot be blamed for the regrettable decline of that truest 
friend of man, the professional truffle-hound. Mr. 8. 
TRESILIAN adds eight attractive illustrations in colour to a 
book admirably arranged in everything except the repeti- 
tion of the “Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men” quotation 
from Macbeth as a chapter heading. E. O. D. K. 


Displaced Person 


The novel, so largely ousted by the camouflaged bio- 
graphy, is still the more satisfactory, as it is the more 
exacting, form. Had Portrait of Jan (HauE, 12/6) been 
handled as fiction the broken threads of the hero’s life 
might have been more economically reassembled and the 
ironic implications of the sub-title, “A modern citizen of the 
world,” more tragically underlined. Jan Rieger spent his 
childhood in one small room in Prague; fought for Germany 
on the Russian and Italian fronts; and wound up—con- 
siderably to his own surprise—as a prisoner and co-victor 
of the Serbs. “A weary soldier,” he says, ‘is the last 
person in the world to take on new responsibilities.” Few 
*“Democrats”” knew the A BC of Democracy, and Rieger 
naturally joined the common scramble for jobs. His last 
and most interesting post landed him magnificently in 
New York (to open a new depot for Czechoslovakian glass) 
just at Munich-time; and Miss Dorotay DuNcaAN subse- 
quently met him in Canadian battle-dress. Her book, she 
says, is ““a compromise between the man as he appeared 
to himself and the man as he appeared to the writer.” The 








reader thus invited to see double—for the two views seldom 
strike one as completely coalescing—will probably find the 
citizen’s world emerging with a more memorable clarity 
than the citizen. H. P. E. 


Village Life 


We read on the jacket of The Cross Purposes (COLLINS, 
9/6), by ANtoon CooLen, that “This is the first novel to be 
translated into English of the works of one of the few really 
major living European novelists.” Mercifully that sentence 
is a good deal heavier than are any in the book itself, which 
is a story of village life in a southern Dutch village. “The 
Cross Purposes” is the local inn where so many of the 
inhabitants foregather. There we meet the postman who 
is bullied by his wife, the notary, the farmers and the 
labourers. Most of the characters are at cross purposes 
with life. One woman can only love her idiot child, and 
her husband is devoted to her illegitimate baby. Another 
young wife shares a home with her husband’s uncouth 
relations. The postman carries the means of suicide about 
with him, but in the end it is not he who commits suicide. 
A man who loves his own children assaults a little girl, and 
the worst young woman has the most prim and proper 
friend. It is difficult to know whether the translator 
(JAcoBINE MeEnzies-WiLson) or the author is the more 
responsible for the Hans Andersen flavour that pervades the 
rather grim story of birth and death, fear and love and 
brutality. The lives of most of the characters are sordid, 
and yet the book is lit by streaks of tenderness. The 
mother’s pride in the idiot child’s drawings, the small boy’s 
prayers for peace in his home, and the sad little attempt of 
the criminal’s wife to make up for her husband’s wickedness 
are enchantingly described. There is humour of a kind, 
but it is not our humour, and it is difficult to believe in most 
of the people. B. E. B. 





The Delegates of the Oxford University Press have 
launched a new venture, the Oxford Junior Encyclopedia, 
under the general editorship of Laura SaLt and GEOFFREY 
BoumpuRey. There are to be twelve volumes in all, each 
dealing with one group of subjects and being to that extent 
complete in itself. Volume I (30/-) deals with “Mankind.” 
Though intended for young readers, the book avoids the 
pitfall of “writing down” and is by no means to be despised 
as a source of information by adults. There are eight 
coloured plates, and photographs or other illustrations on 
almost every one of the five hundred pages. Another 
invaluable reference book, this time an old friend, Benham’s 
Book of Quotations (HaRRaP, 25/-), is published this week in 
a new and revised edition, with a supplement of new matter. 
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“1 had no idea they were so comfortable.” 


Y first experiment in the field of 
radio drama was made many 
years ago, and it took the 

form of a romance in which the hero 
was an Admiral of the Fleet. Romance, 
I argued, was always popular, and it 
seemed to me that the inclusion of an 
Admiral of the Fleet would strike an 
original note. 

At first when I set to work nothing 
would come. However, I have my own 
methods of stimulating the creative 
faculty, and after a lightly-boiled egg 
and a brisk rub down with alcohol I 
succeeded in obtaining a mental picture 
of a sailing-ship, boomiag along close- 
hauled before half a gale, if I have the 
expressions right. An Admiral of the 
Fleet stood on the poop, but he was not 
lone, and I realized with a momentary 


The Radio Dramatist 


II 


feeling of annoyance that his com- 
panion was William Wordsworth. 

It is my belief that the spark of in- 
spiration is kindled by a fleeting con- 
tact between the mind of the artist and 
some mysterious force outside himself. 
If this mysterious force, I reasoned, 
should select Wordsworth as a suitable 
character to take part in the romance 
of an Admiral of the Fleet, it was not 
for me presumptuously to reject him, 
but rather to force him willy-nilly into 
my work. I began to consider how this 
might be done. 

After some thought I decided that 
my principal characters should be 
Lord Nelson, William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth and’ Thomas de Quincey. 
There was no need, I reflected, for any 
timidity about dates, since my play 
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was to be merely experimental and was 
not to be sent to the B.B.C. If I 
involved De Quincey, as I meant to do, 
in a dramatic horseback race from 
London to Workington, nobody would 
be a penny the worse if it turned out 
that he was no more than three years 
old at the time. .The play was to 
begin with an offer to Nelson from 
Wordsworth, whose poems have made 
him the idol of the Navy, to put him- 
self at the head of the Fleet for £5,000 
down and £10 a week as long as he 
should remain at sea. Nelson consents, 
and William and Dorothy visit him on 
board his flagship to sign the agreement. 
Meanwhile De Quincey is urging his 
horse at top speed along the Great 
North Road. Knowing that Words- 
worth is a poor sailor and that he 
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would never have made such an offer 
had not deep play brought him to the 
verge of ruin, the English Opium- 
Eater has ridden to London, thrown 
himself at the feet of the Prime Minister 
and in an impassioned harangue has 
persuaded him to appoint Wordsworth 
stamp distributor for the county of 
Westmorland. Nelson falls a prey to 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s charms and 
with characteristic impetuosity asks 
her to become his wife. She demurs. 
At luncheon an altercation arises 
between Wordsworth and one of the 
sailors over the ownership of a portion 
of ship’s biscuit. The man turns ugly, 
but Nelson intervenes with a marlin- 
spike. Wordsworth now feels himself 
in the Admiral’s debt and urges 
Dorothy to accept him. In the nick 
of time De Quincey arrives and hails 
Wordsworth as the new stamp dis- 
tributor for the county of Westmorland. 

It seemed clear that-all this could 
hardly be revealed through dialogue 
alone, and I decided that a narrator, 
against a background of “John Peel”’ 
and the bleating of sheep, should give 
the facts about Wordsworth’s offer to 
Nelson, ending his recital with the 
words ‘and so, in a lonely cottage 
among the hills . . .” This would be 
followed immediately by De Quincey’s 
voice. 

De Quincey. You are fond of the sea, 
Wordsworth ? 

Wordsworth. Far from it! Give me 
a tall rock or a sounding cataract 
any day! 

Here I had to let the audience know 
that De Quincey intended to help 
Wordsworth. Since Wordsworth was 
not supposed to know this, I decided to 
write lines which should represent the 
thoughts of the characters. These were 
to be delivered in a hissing whisper. 

Narrator. But meanwhile, in the 
minds of the gaunt poet and the 
opium-soaked little economist . . . 

De Quincey’s Mind. I must get 
Wordsworth a well-paid job. 

Wordsworth’s Mind. This draught’s 
enough to blow your head off. 

At one point, when I had to explain 
about De Quincey’s dash to London 
and his interview with the Prime 
Minister, I felt that the narrator was 
having rather an unfair share of the 
play, but there were some fine moments 
in the dialogue nevertheless. Take, for 
example, the Wordsworths’ arrival 
aboard Nelson’s flagship: 

Nelson. Look out! Here come 
the Wordsworths! Attention, every 
mother’s son! Welcome aboard! Allow 
me to take your hat, stick and 
reticule! 

Wordsworth. Thank you, thank you! 
What a magnificent day! 


The play ends when De Quincey 
gallops on to the quay with the 
Postmaster-General. Wordsworth of 
course abandons all thought of leading 
the Fleet when he hears of his good 
fortune, and Nelson puts to sea to the 
strains of “Rule, Britannia!” in which 
William, Dorothy and De Quincey 
join. It was not perhaps one of my 
strongest plays, but it provided me 
with invaluable practice. 


° ° 


Ringing a Bell 


““B SABEL says a great friend of hers 
| —no, not the friend, the friend’s 
son—has just got engaged to a 
girl whose people had a house at 
Biddleworth when we were there 
during the war. Her father was an 
admiral and Isabel says they knew 
us.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Tt looks like Pups, but I suppose it 
couldn’t be. Really, Isabel’s fist! It 
gets worse and worse. Phips.” 

“Doesn’t ring a bell at all.” 

“Same here. I simply can’t think— 


- wait, though; there were those people 


at the Whatsits. Could it be them?” 
“Which Whatsits?” 
“Why, you know—don’t be so 
stupid! The Somethings. Some tree 





“ Well, I’m in the cavalry and\ say 


” 


it’s Gorse. ss 
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or other, but there weren’t any really. 
‘Elms ’—or ‘Poplars.’”’ 

““* Laurels,’ you mean. No, it wasn’t 
the ‘Laurels’ people. They were some- 
thing in two syllables. Began with a 
‘G’—or was it a ‘W’? Anyway, 
they weren’t an admiral. They were 
wavy. Radar, I think.” 

*“Well, then, it must be that mixed 
lot at Something Villa. They had a 
daughter.” 

“Too young. Pram size. By the 
way, l’ve remembered the name of the 
‘Laurels’ people. It was Lancaster.” 

“Well, I simply can’t think of any- 
body—unless those were Phips at that 
Mission Room or something that some- 
one had made a house of.” 

“Oh, no—they weren’t anybody.” 

“Wait! I’ve got it. They must have 
been the people who came to Myrtle 
Cottage and went away almost at once 
because the well gave out.” 

“No, no, they weren’t Phips—and 
anyway they weren’t an admiral. 
Warrant, I fancy.” 

“No, you’re thinking of quite 
another lot. I mean that woman with 
a horse.” 

“Good heavens! not that frightful 
female who called jodhpurs breechettes 
and invariably fell off when she went 
round a corner?” 

“Mrs. Thing, who used to talk about 
‘ma hubby.’ No, I don’t mean her. 
The people who took Whatsit House 
furnished. I’m almost sure they were 
naval. But they weren’t Phips. 
Unless she was a step e 

“Well, it doesn’t ring a bell at all. 
Are you sure the name ’s Phips?” 

“Positive. Wait a second, though! 
No, it isn’t the girl that’s Phips; it’s 
the man. Isabel’s friend’s son.” 

“Well, what’s the girl’s name any- 
way?” 

“She doesn’t say. All the same, I 
think she must belong to those people 
at Whatsit House “ 

“But their name wasn’t——’ 

“Wasn’t what?” 

“Phips.” 

“Well, her name isn’t——’ 

“Tsn’t what?” 

“Phips.” 

“Well, I’m sure you said somebody’s 
name was Phips. Anyway, it doesn’t 
ring a bell at all. I expect it’s some- 
thing quite different really. I wish 
you’d ask Isabel to write in block 
letters.” C.F.S. 








> 
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Panem et Circenses 


O JuvENAL! Rejoice and see 

Our rulers follow Roman fashion— 
For bread they’ve taken off the ration 
And spectacles are free! 





AM a powerful swimmer, but I was 

rather out of practice and my 

arms and legs lost touch with each 
other. Furthermore, I have a high or 
low specific gravity—I forget which is 
the heavier—and can only keep afloat 
by flailing rapidly in all directions and 
by keeping my lungs fully inflated by 
means of rapid pants. I must admit 
that these precautions to avoid total 
immersion make me look like an 
octopus entangled in seaweed, and 
there may have been some excuse for 
the people on the beach who did not 
know about my specific gravity. I 
may have given the impression of 
panic, but I suspect that their inter- 
ference was prompted by boredom and 
officiousness. If I had been in any 
danger my whole past life would have 
flashed before my eyes. As it was, the 
only incident that came back to me 
was my mother giving me a penny to 
put in my first pair of trousers. 

Of course, the Natal beaches are 
dangerous. A current runs up and down 
the coast, and a back-wash haunts the 
beaches. But, if one keeps one’s head, 
a current will always bring one back to 
land sooner or later. There are also 
sharks, but I am not afraid of sharks. 
They are, as everybody knows, very 
timid fish and only attack helpless 
creatures like whales. If one makes 
enough commotion in the water they 
will not attack. Only a shark which 
had lost the use of all its major sense 
organs would attack me when I am 
swimming. 


A Story of the Sea 


The larger resorts employ life-savers. 
I had often observed this particular 
life-saver as he walked across the beach 
followed by the admiring glances of 
those people who forget that that type 
of man turns to fat later on. 

It must have been the back-wash 
that slowed me down. Finding that the 
shore was still receding, I struck out 
with my powerful trudgen stroke. I 
look better doing the crawl, but it does 
not take me anywhere. I had just 
come to the surface after going under 
for a brief rest when I noticed that the 
beach was alive with teeming people. 
The revolving drum around which the 
rope was wound had been brought 
down to the water’s edge. The life- 
saver with the rope attached to his 
waist by a belt was rushing into the 
surf like a dinosaur, while dozens of 
men were paying out the rope in a 
ridiculously theatrical fashion. At first 
I thought they were practising, but 
already the life-saver was bearing 
down on me. Like most people with a 
poor specific gravity, he swam very 
well. Probably his body cavities were 
full of gases which made him even more 
buoyant. As he came up to me, I 
struck out again with my powerful 
trudgen to show that I was able to take 
some part in my own rescue. This 
apparently was a mistake. For a while 
I thought a shark had attacked me 
after all. It appeared to give me a blow 
on the side of the head with its tail and 
then seize me by the chest with its 
teeth. I stopped doing my trudgen 
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stroke. The next sensation I experi- 
enced was that of being dragged 
rapidly through the water. I wriggled 
round in a despairing way to look for 
the life-saver and found that it was he 
who had hold of me. He hit me again, 
and I lay quiet. On the whole I was 
glad that he was not a shark. 

When I felt the ground under me I 
tried to assume an upright position and 
walk ashore in a dignified fashion, but 
he dragged me right up on to the beach 
with my heels bouncing along the 
ground and then twisted me over on to 
my knees. I spat out a little water 
which had collected in my mouth. 
This was another mistake. He threw 
me on to my face, jumped on my back 
and started artificial respiration. I 
tried to tell him I did not want to 
breathe artificially, but by this time 
all his willing helpers, who all knew 
first aid, had pounced on my limbs, 
and one was hanging on to my tongue 
in case I swallowed it and choked 
myself. They were saying that my face 
was blue and that I had fought like a 
madman. Not without pain I dis- 
engaged my tongue, spat out enough 
sand, and told the life-saver that I was 
now breathing without his help. He 
reluctantly relaxed his grip on my 
lumbar vertebrz, and I rose painfully 
to my feet. I know how to behave on 
such occasions. I thanked him simply 
and tottered to the dressing-rooms. 

Besides, I could have got back all 
right too if I had been hauled in on the 
end of a rope. 
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Trying Times 
If you have yet to find your ideal tobacco, try one of the six Four 
Square blends. Each one is a balanced blend of vintage leaf 
specially selected for coolness and flavour. Four Square is most 


economical, too— every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last 
shred, leaving no wasteful dottle. 


Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 4/13 oz. 
Empire Mixture (Green Squares) 4/14 oz. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 4/14 02. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 4/1} oz. 
Matured Virginia) (Red Squares) 4/5} oz. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 4/54 oz. 


Ask for them by colour 


FOUR SQUARE 


by Dobie’s of Paisley 





WAYS IN WHICH WE SERVE 







achieving 
easy 
distinction 


The extra length and 
steeply-cut lapels of the 
new double - breasted 
jacket result in an easy 
flowing line peculiarly 
satisfying to the onlooker; 
while fullness at shoulders 
and back gives that extra 
freedom of movement 
men are coming to expect. 
Slightly tapering sleeves 
complete the effect of easy 
distinction. To present 
new ideas through the Aushu Reed 
OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


medium of the finest made 
to measure tailoring is just 
part of the Austin Reed 
service. 









The Colossus of Rhodes 


The Colossus of Rhodes was an immense 
bronze statue, over 100 ft. high, of Helios the 
Sun-God set up in about 280 B.C. 





To-DAY it is the small 
components in a highly complex 
engine which are the modern 
engineering ‘ wonders. Terry’s 
presswork, vital to almost every 
engine, has taken over ninety 
years to develop to its present 
standards of strength and 
accuracy. Each part is designed 
especially for the job for which it 
is required, and Terry’s design 
hundreds of parts every year and 
produce them in millions. For 
expert advice on presswork, the 
leading firm to consult is Terry’s. 


Tener S FOR PRESSWORK 


Herbert Terry & Sons Limited Redditch England 25; 

















pound of 
LEMCO contains 
the concentrated 
juices of over 
30 pounds of 


prime beef. 


PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED + LONDON 




























but not me ! 


Guard against— Tender, Sore, Spongs 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 
astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 








* Based on 
clinical 
reports 





What is an Invisible Asset? 





















Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage 
caused by evaporation is 
really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth-while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 
& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


London Office : Godliman House, Godli- 
man Street, E.C.4. ’Phone: City 2810 

















When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 
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holds the world’s most envied timing record 


| Most exacting world’s timekeep- 


| by the British National Obser- 

vatory. In this test, OmecaA has 
| held first world award for 15 
| consecutive years. The 30 mm 
| OMEGA shown here holds the 
| unique 


| 
| ing test is that made annually 
| 


distinction of having 
| received world’s best timing 
awards for a wrist watch at both 
| the British National and Geneva 


Observatories at the same time. 


For those who seek the supreme 
pleasure of possessing the 
world’s most perfect wrist watch 
the 30 mm Ome«ga is now obtain- 
able in small quantities and 


may be found at select jewellers. 


OMEGA’ 


* This year celebrates 100 years of 
perfect timekeeping. 
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the blade 





Sounds contradictory but it isn’t. Use 
the keen-edged KROPP and see what 
a smcoth, quick shave>you get— 
EVERY morning. Once you buy a 
KROPP you've done with shaving 
troubles. No grinding, no upkeep 
costs. Hand-forged from fine Sheffield 
steel. A craftsman’s triumph. 
Black Handles 15/2, tax included. 
Of Hairdressers, Cutiers and Stores. 

Send 23d. stamp for postage and booklet 160. 
OSBORNE; GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 





Buy the Keen-edged 


The IDEAL 
Gift for a man 
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Vamour 
now | 8/6 a bottle 





also available tn 
3 Bottles and Large Bottles 


9/6 and 22!. 


Quality unchanged 


Still the best you can buy 
Sweet or Dry 


VERMOUTIERS Wy (LONDON) LTD. 


V.V dle 
















WHM CANT (T 
RAIN 
WILKINSon'S 
LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS 
FOR A 
CHANGE ? 


IT'S RAINING 
CATS AND 
Doas 
AGAIN 



























"Send! her Catalagos = B/820 


CONSTRUCTORS 


TYBURN. RE * ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM: 24 
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pleasures 
of the picmnic.. 


It’s not necessarily bow much you 
eat, but just as likely what you 
eat that brings on indigestion; 
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The 
WINDOWS POLICY 
oe ne for the 
ee al SINGLE 
BUSINESS 
WOMAN 
ae With Options 
AFTER 
MARRIAGE 
DURING 
ILLNESS 
AT 
RETIREMENT 
Details supplied without obligation 
an engineering product M E 
5 
MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
NS, eae ees Wii gg ances 
; : 5: DELIVERED WITH ‘ 
WEEK OR TWO BY ROAD DIRECT MUTUAL ASSURAN C E LIMITED 
bates HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO ST., BIRMINGHAM, 2 
London: 17 Savile Row, W.1 + Sackville House, 143 Fenchurch St., E.C.3 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. And 35 Offices for Service throughout the Kingdom 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND FOUNDED IN 1898 ASSETS OVER £8,400,009 
General Manager — Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 


Quick recovery 
from illness 
depends on raising 
the metabolic rate 


Scientific tests prove 
Brand’s Essence outstanding 
in quickening metabolism 


WHEN we are recovering from illness, 
our vitality is at a low ebb. We lack 
energy, and sometimes even the will to 
get better. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
depressed. (Metabolism is the chemical 
process in the body-cells which main- 
tains life by the breakdown and building- 
up of the products of digestion into 
energy, tissue, and warmth.) 

If the metabolism of our bodies can be 
stimulated, listlessness disdppears. We 
take on new strength and soon “turn 
the corner” towards complete recovery. 





hurried meals and worry are other 


causes. 150 years ago “Dr. 
Jenner’s” won world tame for 
the speedy relief of indigestion. 
The stress of modern life and diet 
restrictions make the need for 
“Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges”’ equally great to-day. Prices 
1/7 and 3/9 from Chemists, or 
address below. Send a postcard 
for Free Sample in Pocket Case. 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. 
143 New Bond Street, London, W.1 






for Indigestion 





TRADITION. Traditions grow 
with the years — respect for North 
British with the miles they cover — 


trouble-free, reliable. 


NORTH. 
BRITISH | 


TYRES AND TUBES 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO, LTD.,EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES 





Tso! 

















Light broths and meat-extracts will 
often do this. But scientific tests have 
proved Brand’s Essence outstanding in 
quickening the metabolism. It contains 
10% of meat protein and is rich in 
extractives, which give meat its flavour. 

A few spoonfuls will stimulate a con- 
valescent patient’s appetite and quicken 
the metabolic rate so that the first step 
is made towards recovery. 

From chemists and groeers, 3/- a jar. 


Essence 


(OF MEAT) 
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Perhaps you'll live - 


to 93 
Drinking what comes 


naturally ! 


SYMONS’ 
CYDER 


DEVON’S atural BEVERAGE 


APPLE MILLS: TOTNES DEVON & AT LONDON 














LIFE-BOAT 


A New type of radio telephony and 
loud hailer is being fitted to all Life- 
boats. The operators can talk to the 
shore by radio telephony, or to the 
wreck through the loud hailers. The 
yearly cost of hiring this equipment 
will be £10,000. Help provide this 
extra safeguard by sending a contribu- 
tion however small. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTIFUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I!. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary. 


















SELF-PROPELLING 
CHAIRS 
Catalogue 





HAND TRICYCLE 


Catalogue 


9.U 


ELECTRIC 
CARRIAGE 
Catalogue 11.U 
GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 
‘Phone: Langham 1049. 




















An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Seciety 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 






























Ever-Ready 
de luxe RAZOR SET wt 





It’s a long time since such 
amazing value has been offered 
to the public and there will be 
a big demand for these hand- 
some sets in beautiful plastic 
cases of various colours. 
Ever-Ready Corrux Blades give 
you a better, smoother shave 
because, unlike wafer type 
blades, they are made from 
special heavy surgical steel able 
to stand up to hollow grinding 
and take a super-keen lasting 
edge. 


EACH EVER-READY CORRUX 
BLADE IS STROPPED 
4840 TIMES 











In the bars of all the leading West End Hotels 


Votriv Vermouth 


SWEET 11/- - DRY 12/6 
Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 
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and leave 
a standing order 


for CLO 


REAL 
oan WCE iy 


so good— tho’ limited 


in supply 
4 


Still only 3/6 per bottle 
ah for SOLO Lams 4 Maimalode 





CUSCRIMINATING HOUSEWIVES 














famous for FINE LINENS 


London, Belfast, Bournemouth & Liverdoo! 
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FROM QUALIFIED CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE 
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Keep 
your 


strength up 





the natural 


A good carpet will last many years. How many years ? 


We use a wear-testing machine that always makes 





sure for us that, although our carpets are moderately way 
’ priced for the ordinary home, their wearing quality is 
beautiful worthy of the 150-year-old carpet industry of Kilmarnock. 
pure round wool . 
of steadfast quality 


Mothproof CARPETS THE BETTER- 













BALANCED BREAD 

















Gentler for gums ; 
better for teeth 


And no wonder ! Look at the smooth 
shaping of the little nylon strands. 
Though stiff and staunch as ever, 
| they are trimmed to feel friendlier 
| towards your gums, to be extra 
| careful with the polished surface of 


MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 





your teeth. 


NARY . , 
TRIMMING ‘RONDATED 


HAL EX ‘rondated’ nylon 
toothbrush 


: JOHN MACKINTOSH & ‘SONS LTO., HALIFAX |  RONDATED is a registered trade name of Halex Ltd. 








MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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Book 


This book has helped many thousands of 
proud mothers. In it are packed all the 
facts about baby care, before and after 
birth. The carrying time; the confine- 
ment; dressing, washing and feeding 
baby ; habits; teething; walking; speak- 
ing; ailments—and so on. Valuable 
information, written by experts, set out 


in handy form. 3d. brings it. 
—— POST NOW----- 


To GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. ; 
Dept. 925, Greenford, Middlesex. 












































Please send me ‘THE OSTERMILK BOOK’ ; 

I enclose 3d. xy 1 
NAME. ............... cS I 
| EERE.” Sens : 

; | 

aoe ae ahwaee wanes awa 


% Tell the Food:Office to endorse Baby’s rati: 

. so that you get greatest freedom, day- 
by ay nd say which milk food you will give 
your babyx 


’ 
< 





Away with toil and moil this year! 
Get better, quicker, brighter results 
in a tenth of the time—with Scrubb’s 
famous HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS, 
one for each cleaning and polishing job! 
Dazzling PAINTWORK |! Scintillating 
SILVER & METAL! Gleaming 
FURNITURE! Sparkling WINDOWS 
& MIRRORS! ; 

When you see such brilliant results 
—achieved so easily—you’ll bless 
these amazing Scrubb’s Cleaners. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA 


ORY CLEANER 


Write for illustrated leaflet for each of the 

above, full of helpful labour-saving hints, to 

SCRUBB & CO. LTD., Wimbleden Factory Estate, 
Mcréen Rd., $.W.19. 








schweppervescence 


lasts the whole drink through 
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SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in. wine obtainable to- 
day,andthename“*WHITEWAY”’ 
ona label has been a guarantee 
of purity and quality for over 50 
years. 

SUPPLIES are now much 
better, but, if you have 
any difficulty in procuring, 
please write a 
Whimple, Devon. for 
name of nearest agents. 








GINGER WINE ( 
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WHITEWAY’S 








BRITISH WINES | 


CvS-10$ 
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The Craftsmanship 
of over balf a 


century is expressed | 


»* 


in Bronnley soap 


»> 


C onnley 


LONDON, W3 














Mayfair 
TOFFEES &- 


CHOCOLATES 
Melt in 





Nicer! Daintier! 
More delicious 
than ever! 


"nl 


MAYFAIR PRODUCTS LTD. SUNDERLAND. 
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September is the month when schools reopen. Entering a new 
school, moving into a fresh form, embarking upon a different 
course of studies—these are important occasions in the lives 
of young people. For all parents and guardians, provision for 
the future is an ever present obligation, and it is good sense to 
ensure that plans for the coming generation will be faithfully 
observed. In particular you must be able to rely on the availa- 
bility of your trustees just at the moment when your children 
have need of them. The Manager of any branch of the Midland 
| Bank will readily explain the services of the Bank’s Executor 
and Trustee Company, where friendly personal assistance, 
based on wide experience, is always at your disposal in matters 
concerned with wills, trusts (educational or other) and 
settlements. 
MIDLAND BANK 
TRUSTEE COMPANY 


EXECUTOR AND LIMITED 





| In ho how important it is to keep it 


99 going.” 
“* But isn’t there anyone else?” 
Ly 


“ Of course there is. But you 
know it’s just the sort of job you 
enjoy doing once you’ve got your 
teeth into it.” 


leader... 
—said Marjorie 


) **T’m just a sheep—one of the 


er: . , “OK. Pildoit. Buckle on 
But your war job wasn’t my armour again and all that. 
exactly sheeplike. Mind you, I’m looking to you 


“ Ah, that was different. We 
were up against it then.” 


“ What about now?” 


“Well, I suppose we aren’t 
altogether out of the wood 
yet.” 


“ We certainly aren't! That's 
why I want you to take over the 
secretaryship of our 

National Savings 
Group. No need 
for me to tell you 


for an awful lot of moral sup- 
port. Keep your fingers crossed 
for me, won’t you ?” 






“y 5 o Lae « BC oe. 
reia* bide <: a POL SA 
Issued by the National Savings Committee 

































1 Né. 
coundat!® 


(...a range of the loveliest 
corsets, girdles, corselettes 
and brassieres.) 

























OF COURSE IT LOOKS NEW... 


it's a Skyline 


* Delaware’ 












Skyline fashion shoes are made 

in several widths to every size. 
The correct fitting for your feet is 
found on Clarks Footgauge. 
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KEEP FREE FROM COLDS — 
KEEP GOING 
WITH EXTRA VITAMINS 


YOU WILL FIND that you can get through the 
winter with far less risk of colds and influenza if 
you make sure of your vitamins. And that’s worth 
doing for your own sake — and everyone else’s. 
A is the ‘protective’ vitamin : D is the ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin. There is rich concentration of both in 
Crookes Halibut Oil. The regular habit of taking 
this will repay you. 


CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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Vi e Dictatv 


Fr the convenience of Visitors to Britain 
requiring a Rover car for use during their 
stay and for subsequent export, Rover Dealers 
overseas have made arrangements with the 
Company to give early delivery in this country 
from their export quota. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head Offices of the Rover 


Co. Ltd., or their London Showrooms. 


OVER 


2 0, 4 . S / . 
One of Huitain's = Cars—now made finer / 





i= Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London 
CVS-108 
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